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Man, know thyeelf. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignobie, but te man.— Young, 





GEORGE HALL, 
FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 


Tue recent death of this gentleman 
has left a vacancy in Brooklyn circles 
which few men can fill. Having long 
maintained a high and honorable political 
standing, and also having won the respect 
of all classes for his zeal and candor in 
promoting temperance and other reforma- 
tory measures, he merits a special con- 
sideration at our hands. 

As long ago as 1835 he submitted his 
head to a public examination, and from 
being an obdurate skeptic became con- 
verted to an admiring believer and a 
warm friend of the science of Phrenology. 

In form, Mr. Hall was rather short and 
broad, yet well proportioned; he had 
much power of constitution, toughness, 






















































PORTRAIT OF GEORGE HALL, FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 





organism, and indicated both power and 
quickness, force and elasticity. 


and endurance. His motions were 
sprightly and elastic, in keeping with his 
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His three most prominent character- 
istics resulted from predominant phreno- 
logical conditions — Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, indomitable energy arising 
from large Firmness and Combativeness, 
and aspiring ambition. In very few 
heads have we found Benevolence as 
largely indicated as it was in his, and 
this constituted his predominant life 
motive. He lived and wielded the 
official power from time to time intrusted 
to him mainly to do good; selfish ends 
were no part of his consideration. Even 
his selfish faculties were under the con- 
trol of philanthropy. He was ambitious, 
but not for mere notoriety; his zeal was 
very great, and sought to ameliorate the 
condition of others, to improve society 
rather than promote any selfish aim. 
Combativeness drove forward some good 
cause instead of struggling to obtain 
merely mercenary objects. Perseverance 
supplemented and stimulated by large 
Firmness was also a strongly marked 
characteristic. In whatever enterprise 
he embarked he was earnest and ener- 
His talents for managing busi- 
ness, conducting any building or 
mechanical operation, were superior. 
He had very little Secretiveness, and 
was therefore not cunning or compromis- 
ing, but plain-spoken and frank almost 
to a fault. 

As a public man and as a private 
citizen, his integrity in and zeal for those 
measures which had in view the good of 
the community were unsurpassed, No 
man with political reputation can ex- 
hibit a more clear and unblemished 
record than that of George Hall. His 
Benevolence was his crowning character- 
istic. His heart was mellow toward the 
poor and the troubled, and his tears 
readily mingled with those of the afflicted. 
His courage made him a most marked 
man, as hundreds of rowdies and villains 
could attest, who in riots and rough 
crowds defied the ordinary officers of the 
law until the bold hand of George Hall 
was laid on them, and his mandatory 
voice bid them submit. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Hall was born in the city of New 
York, on the 2ist September, 1795. In the 
following year, his father having purchased a 
farm in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed 
with his family thither, and thence shortly 


after to Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. Educated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known 


getic. 





and deservedly popular institution of learning, 
he received a good English education, which, 
based on his naturally active and healthy 
mental organization, contributed largely to 
the formation of the sterling man he ever 
proved himself to be. Early distinguished 
for the benevolence as well as energy of his 
disposition, he became the friend and counsel- 
or of his associates, the leader in, and the 
advocate of, every movement promotive of the 
good of man. And through along life his con- 
sistent and upright course won for him the 
approval and affection of the virtuous and 
true. . 

In 1832 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn ; in 
1833 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village; and in 1834, when the village 
became a city, he was chosen first Mayor. 

All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, dis- 
cretion, and fearlessness with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of his office. His inde- 
fatigable efforts to execute the laws—his still 
more praiseworthy acts of benevolence and 
charity to the objects of wretchedness with 
whom his station brought him in contact, all 
attest that the first Mayor of Brooklyn was 
no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied as 
this evil has ever been with political power, it 
is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp; and indisposed as he always 
was to countenance or even wink at corruption 
in high places, it could not be expected that 
he would receive support from those whose 
only object in seeking office is their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The despised fanatics, 
as temperance men were called in former years, 
grew in numbers and increased in influence; 
it became no longer safe to despise them, in 
entering upon a political canvass; and the 
Whig party, with a full knowledge of their 
views of Mr. Hall, in relation to the liquor 
traffic, again nominated him for the office of 
mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the subse- 
quent election he was triumphantly elected as 
the first Mayor of the consolidated city. His 
administration was such as won golden opinions 
from all good men. 

Mr. Hall's connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt 
it unnecessary to say much in relation there- 
to. He was a faithful advocate of our princi- 
ples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by 
his example setting his seal to the faith that 
was in him, and leading others thereby to their 
embrace. He was the first to sign in Brooklyn 
the “Old Temperance Pledge,” and the first 
also to sign the Washingtonian pledge, although 
he had no personal failings on the score of 
intemperance. In 1845 he was elected G. W. 
P. of the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance of the State of New York, and was 
appointed one of the representatives from 





that body to the National Division of North 
America. 

During the war Mr. Hall took a most active 
part in the raising of troops, sustaining the 
public credit, and in every possible way aiding 
the national cause. He wasa prominent officer 
of the Union League of Brooklyn, and in this, 
as in every other field of usefulness, his voice 
and personal efforts were enlisted. No man in 
Brooklyn was so widely known as George Hall. 
He had been a mechanic, and was generally 
known to that class in the community. He 
had been a fireman, and everybody knew him 
in that sphere. He was widely known in the 
Temperance movement, and nearly everybody 
in sympathy with that knew him personally. 

During his mayoralty, the cholera, raged 
in Brooklyn. Forsaking every thought of in- 
dividual security, he went personally to care 
for the sick and the dying. He spent his time 
day and night among the cholera patients, and 
though he took the disease, his stern will and 
a good constitution enabled him to triumph 
over it. It being rumored in the city that he 
had died of cholera, a great crowd of people 
assembled around the City Hall, and not until 
he had shown himself before them were they 
willing to go home satisfied that the public’s 
great favorite was still living. In consideration 
of his great heroism and personal sacrifice on 
behalf of the poor cholera patients, the citizens 
made voluntary contributions, and bought a 
handsome mansion, No. 37 Livingston Street, 
and presented it to Mayor Hall as a testimonial 
of their regard. Here he lived many years, 
and here he died, and here did the citizens 
pour forth on Sunday, April 19th, 1868, to do 
honor to his memory and take a last look at 
the honest face of George Hall. 

He had a tear for every poor man’s sorrow, 
a word of encouragement for every soul strug- 
gling with poverty and hardship, and a scathing 
reproof for all stalwart and brazen villainy. 
One of his chief qualities was his personal 
courage. While mayor, he not unfrequently 
rushed into a crowd of ruffians that defied 
policemen, and leveling one with his fist, and 
taking another by the collar, brought forth 
his prisoner in triumph. His frankness was 
proverbial. He had no concealments. No 
man doubted George Hall’s word, or believed 
fhat after he had spoken he had any sinister 
or concealed purposes. His generosity knew 
no bounds, and his benefactions were measured 
only by his means. We shall not soon “see 
his like again.” We enjoyed the pleasure of 
an intimate acquaintance with him for years, 
and feel assured that no man deserves more 
hearty encomiums, or will leave behind more 
personal friends than he. 

mee 

InconsisTENT Moraxity.—A distinguished 
divine remarked lately that, “Some men will 
not shave on Sunday, and yet they spend all 
the week in shaving their fellow-men; and 
many folks think it very wicked to black their 
boots on Sunday mo , yet they do not 
hesitate to black their neighbor's reputation 
on week-days.” 
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BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 

How beautiful the spectacle presented by 
that land which is habitually at peace with all 
the world! See the thriving cities, towns, and 
villages in which the hum of business, the 
clanking of manufactures, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of successful industry every- 
where prevail! See the fields waving with the 
rich products of the soil—the garners teeming 
pountifully with food for man and beast—the 
harbors crowded with vessels, which bring 
their tributes of wealth and comfort from every 
land—the smiling homes and firesides—the 
farmer singing at his plow, and the mechanic 
at his work! See the pervading life and energy 
which infuses itself into every department of 
human effort—the arts and sciences flourish- 
ing—education more and more widely extend- 
ed—men running to and fro, and knowledge 
increased—the sphere of Christian activity 
enlarged—new churches built—missions and 
Sabbath-schools planted in destitute places— 
preachers and colporteurs sent forth to possess 
the land for Christ—the Gospel acquiring daily 
new trophies to its divine power, and truth 
achieving new victories over error. Souls 
which might have been hardened and de- 
stroyed by the influences of war, are, under 
the mild reign of peace, rendered susceptible 
to the appeals of the pulpit and press, and 
instead of swelling the number of God’s 
enemies, go to augment the army of his fol- 
lowers. Many a prodigal returns to his Father's 
house, and many a lost one is found. The 
church rejoices in an increase of her strength, 
and there is “joy in heaven among the angels 
of God” over repenting sinners. The heavenly 
hope finds readier access to human hearts— 
souls are saved, and God is glorified. Nor is 
this all. The abounding life and exuberant 
sympathy of God’s people will not, in time of 
peace, be confined to the narrow limits of a 
country or a continent, but overflow all bound- 
aries, and baptize distant nations with the 
waters of life. As war impedes our efforts for 
the spread of the Gospel, so peace encourages 
them, and enables the Church to extend the 
circling ripples of her influence far and wide, 
until they embrace the globe itself. Peace 
places in our hands the means; peace affords 
opportunities for employing them to advan- 
tage; peace wafts the missionary across the 
seas; peace casts down the walls of prejudice, 
and secures a ready access to the homes and 
hearts of the heathen; peace sustains him 
there, and provides the bread of life for mil- 
lions of famishing souls, and with the Bibles 
which it prints, affords a practical and con- 
vincing commentary upon its truths; peace 
affords the sinews which God strengthens for 
the demolition of Satan’s kingdom ; peace 
supplies, sustains, and co-operates with many 
of those forces which, under God, are to 
evangelize the world and inaugurate the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. 

We do not affirm that the universal preva- 
lence of peace would, of itself alone, secure all 











these blessings. No. “The Word of God 
only, the grace of Christ only, the work of the 
spirit only,” are the hope of the nation, the 
church, and the world. Yet the very letter of 
that word, the character of that grace, and the 
known operations of that spirit assure us 
that if ever these blessings are to be looked 
for, it is in times of peace; the reign of peace 
will go far toward securing the reign of 
happiness and righteousness. 
JOSEPH A. COLLIER. 


—————9- mo 


RECENT observations regarding the weight 
of the brain have led to some curious develop- 
ments. The general average of the Asiatic 
brain shows a diminution of more than two 
ounces when compared with the European. 
The general mean of African races is less than 
that of European races, although there are 
great differences, the Caffre rising high and the 
Bushman sinking low in the scale. The aver- 


age of the whole of the aboriginal American 
races reaches 44.73 ounces, which is 2.14 
ounces less than that of the European races. 
The Australian races show a brain weight of 
one-ninth less than that of the general average 
of Europeans.— Daily Star. 


[Now will the Star condescend to enlighten 
the world on the temperament of the races, and 
show the quality of each. Quantity is one 
thing, quality quite another. American nerve 
and muscle must not be offset by European 
beer, beef, and adipose. Size and quality are 
the measure of power. ] 

oe 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





[conciusio0n.] 

In dreaming, the spirit, never sleeping like 
the body, amuses itself by making a kaleido- 
scope of its organ of consciousness; and being 
able to view all the treasures of memory at 
once, instead of there being “ wild confusion 
worse confounded,” the various images are 
still viewed harmoniously arranged and linked 
together by virtue of the above-mentioned 
automatic law of control, and the spirit is thus 
enabled to recall at once all the treasures 
secured in its previous passage through life, 
and also to re-work them over and over again 
in the most wonderful profusion of variety, mag- 
nificence, gorgeousness, sublimity, grandeur, 
fear, pain, pleasure, hope, or gloom. Though 
able then, while sleeping, to review the whole 
past life at a glance, in the same manner as my 
friend, and as drowning persons do, yet when 
the waking state is approached, or reached, 
only a few of the vast number inspected can 
be remembered and reproduced in conscious- 
ness, and those few must then be represented in 
succession, and the consequence is that enough 
images are recollected to produce the impres- 
sion, when thus successively recalled in con- 
sciousness of a great lapse of time, while in 
reality the time occupied in taking the view of 
those images in the dreaming state was not 
probably more than a second. 
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Some writer on Intellectual Philosophy 
(whom we do not now recollect) mentions a 
singular dream of his own. He dreamed that 
he had left England on a long journey, and, 
after sailing many days, he had been ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm and thrown on a 
deserted island with various other persons 
from the vessel; had there married, and raised 
a large family of children, some of them to 
adult age, and was rejoicing greatly at the 
sound of a booming cannon fired from a newly 
arrived vessel, which was to carry them back 
to England ; and on awakening found that he 
had been awakened by a sudden noise which 
had created the impression of the sound of a 
cannon, and that he had dreamed the whole 
dream, occupying apparently at least the term 
of twenty years, in the extremely short space 
of time between the hearing of the noise and 
his awakening, and asks in vain, “ whence this 
wonderful unconsciousness of time in dream- 
ing?” 

This truly extraordinary unconsciousness of 
time in dreaming no metaphysician has ever 
yet been able to explain (so far as known to 
the writer) in any age, but if we apply the 
phrenological exposition of man’s organiza- 
tion, the portals of the dark chamber so long 
and successively concealing the much sought 
arcanum, quickly responds to the magical key, 
and opening wide yields up the treasure. 

In the case of the above dreamer, at the 
time he heard the noise which awakened him, 
all the particulars of the past life were visible 
at once, as in the case of my friend above men- 
tioned, from the organ of consciousness, but 
the images necessary to fill out the appropriate 
particulars of the dream happened to be those 
remembered, but on reaching the awakened 
state it was not possible for the dreamer to 
grasp them all at once in consciousness, and it 
became necessary for them to be reproduced in 
consciousness, successively, thus creating the 
impression of a great lapse of time. The ship 
—the departure—the voyage—the storm—the 
shipwreck— the island—the passengers—the 
woman—the infants—children—adolescents— 
the second ship—the noise (imagined to be that 
of a cannon)—were all perceptible at a single 
glance from consciousness, and were remem- 
bered ; but on awakening and recalling them in 
memory, it was absolutely impossible for him 
to see them all at once, and of course being 
represented in consciousness successively, cre- 
ated the impression of a great lapse of time. 

Thus we find the phrenological hypothesis 
complying with all the permissible hypotheses 
laid down by Sir William Hamilton himself, 
and also to give a clear, beautiful, and rational 
exposition of the puzzling phenomena of 
dreaming, and harmonizing most admirably 
with the facts of the case, and with such an 
exposition no metaphysician from the days of 
Aristotle down to the present time has ever 
been able to present us, 


INSANITY. 
Let us now turn our attention to the ab- 
normal state, and we shall find the same light 
from Phrenology shining through the mental , 
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phenomena, then developed and harmonizing 
remarkably with them. 

We will first consider the insanity and death 
of Hugh Miller: from long, unremitting, and 
most intense application, his organ of Concen- 
trativeness became so weakened that it broke 
down, and the voluntary control of his mental 
operations was therefore lost, and those opera- 
tions became subject solely to the automatic 
law of control above mentioned. 

In his vain endeavors to fasten his thoughts 
down to a given subject, the horrifying con- 
sciousness that he had lost all control of his 
mental operations, and that insanity was near 
at hand, appalled and weakened him still more ; 
mortified Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
sent their chilling feelings to Consciousness ; to 
the anxious inquiry suggested by Conscious- 
ness, can this state be cured? Hope failed to 
respond with a cheering answer, and gloom as 
black as the darkness of Egypt suddenly settled 
upon him. The excitement of the moment 
added intensity to the vivid play of the auto- 
matic law, utterly interrupting all connected 
thought, and during this paroxysmal interrup- 
tion of rational thought, his faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, under the automatic law, allowing an 
opportunity for all faculties to present their 
claims to Consciousness for gratification, ob- 
tained the sway in Consciousness and suggested 
self destruction ; mortified Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness seconded the motion, Hope was 
mute, and the consequence was, the fatal pistol 
was applied and his career brought to an un- 
timely end by his disregard of the physiologi- 
cal law, which requires rest for the mind as 
well as for the’ body. 


Thus we might analyze and trace the various 
phases of thousands of cases of insanity, and 
we should find the phrenological hypothesis 
always fulfilling the permissible hypothesis, 
clearly explaining the phenomena. 

The violent and rapid play of this automatic 
law for the control of our faculties can be 
readily traced in the following description of a 
paroxysm in a case of mania, extracted from 
Wood's Practice, Vol. IL., p. 3: 

“The brain is now obviously laboring under 
great excitement, the face is often flushed, the 
eyes are wild and fiery, and the temples throb 
with the increased current of blood ; the patient 
talks loudly, rapidly, incoherently, flies from one 
topic to another, and finishes none ; vociferates, 
screams, implores, threatens, and curses; now 
shrieks with the anguish of despair, and then 
breaks out into savage laughter, gesticulates 
violently, breaks everything fragile about him, 
strikes, throws, tears his clothes, rends in 
pieces the covering of his bed, strips himself 
naked, and even bites his own flesh in his 
insane fury. Broken thoughis chase each other 
with fierce haste through his brain; every wild 
and evil passion, malice, fury, hatred, revenge, 
and despair, struggle as if for mastery in his 
agitated features; his hair stands on end, every 
trait of his meagre countenance is distorted, 
even his intimate friend would scarcely recog- 
nize an acquaintance in the demoniac before 
him.” 





The working of this automatic law, under a 
milder phase of insanity, is readily traceable in 
the following quotation from pp. 194 and 195: 

“The patient can often follow out traits of 
ratiocination with considerable correctness, and 
sometimes with much ingenuity. But he is 
apt to change abruptly from one course of thought 
to another, before the first is completed ; each 
idea that presents itself, however irrelevant, 
becomes the standing-point of a new succession, 
which is in its turn soon interrupted, and his 
intellectual action is thus broken up into dis- 
jointed fragments, which are fitted to no useful 
purpose.” 

As with the thought in mania, so it is gener- 
ally with the feelings. The patient passes 
rapidly from one state to the opposite. The 
mental chords vibrate in quick succession with 
the whole gamut of the passions. 

No one could reasonably expect any hypoth- 
esis to harmonize more admirably with facts 
in nature than does the phrenological with the 
above abnormal mental phenomena. 


————» + 


PHANTASMAGORIA—No. 2. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





“ Come like shadows—so depart.” 

Hurriep photographs are oftentimes the 
best. Dots and lines may tell a better story 
than a finished picture, and the merest out- 
lines, deftly managed, may suggest better like- 
nesses than were ever found in a labored por- 
trait. Give the imagination fair play, and a 
single hint may beget a picture. 

Among the remarkable, or out-of-the-way 
men I have met with over sea, standing almost 
always head and shoulders above their fellows, 
like Saul among the prophets, and all more 
or less distinguished in one way or another, 
are the following, of whom I catch brief 
glimpses now and then, as they go trooping 
by into the darkness beyond—some to the 
grave, and others into forgetfulness—revealed 
for a moment, as by flashes from a lighted 
mirror cast upon a hurrying crowd. These 
have to be caught flying, or they vanish for- 
ever, and their photographs, like that of a 
cannon-ball from the swamp-angel, are chang- 
ed from a dot into a line before you have se- 
cured what you want. 


JOHN A. ROEBUCK, M.P. FOR SHEFFIELD. 

When I first encountered this uncomfort- 
able man, who is never satisfied with anybody, 
nor anything—not even himself—he was in 
the flush and flower of early manhood, like 
generous fruit souring on the stem. A small, 
compactly-built, positive-looking fellow, about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and five feet five 
or six in stature, with his head thrown back, 
after the fashion of most undersized men, with 
a suspicious or troublesome temper, who are 
never quite sure of themselves. The impres- 
sion he made on all strangers, at a first inter- 
view, was far from being favorable. Being 
both dictatorial and captious, passionately 
fond of paradox, and delighting in contradic- 





tion and gladiatorial controversy, upon any 
and all subjects, his manners were anything 
but conciliatory, deferential, or attractive. 

He seemed to be always at war with the 
world, and with everybody in it, and thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with all the prevalent opinions 
of the age, all the arrangements of Providence, 
and all the doings of man. Evidently shy and 
sensitive, though unwilling to acknowledge it 
even to himself, he wanted to pass for a 
cynic. His carriage and bearing were meant 
for stateliness, but were in fact provincial, not 
to say plebeian ; and as he walked slowly and 
emphatically, with his head thrown out of the 
perpendicular, he sometimes appeared to be 
strutting backward. He affected reserve, but 
his reserve was a discontented peevishness, 
and superciliousness, alike offensive and pre- 
posterous. 

According to my present recollection, his 
head was not large, though well proportioned 
and well balanced; yet he must have had a 
prodigious amount of Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness, with very moderate Caution. His 
temperament was a mixture of the nervous 
and sanguineous, with a dash of the bilious, 
just enough to flavor the combination and 
counteract a tendency to change; for, with all 
his noisy perseverance and blustering, both in 
Parliament and out, I can not believe that he 
was endowed by nature with more than mod- 
erate Firmness. With a pallid complexion, 
good eyes, brown hair, and a flexible mouth, 
he was a fluent and rather agreeable speaker, 
notwithstanding his peremptory self-assertion 
and rasping voice; but he seldom propounded 
the simplest question, without appearmg to 
offer a challenge, or to be dashing a glove in 
your face. 


Already, even at the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, he was believed, by those who 
knew him best, to have his eye upon the Lord 
Chancellorship. Nothing could have been 
more hopeless or preposterous, and I, for one, 
could not believe that he had any such hope, 
and still less, that, having such a hope, he would 
ever acknowledge it, or so betray himself to 
anybody alive. And yet, with no reputation 
to begin with, and no experience—a presump- 
tuous provincial at best—he began from the 
first, after he reached England, to fly at the 
highest game, and after a few years, we find 
his presumption rewarded by a seat in the 
House of Commons, and our embryo Chancel- 
lor quarreling of course with everybody about 
him, whether friend or foe. And why should 
he not reach the woolsack at last—or the scaf- 
fold? He would be satisfied with either, so 
covetous of notoriety is he. At the time I 
knew him, he certainly seemed to stand about 
as good a chance for the royal succession, as 
for Parliament, although, like D’Israeli, he 
carried a fire shut up in his bones—the uplift- 
ing, inappeasable, transfiguring fire that makes 
people eminent sometimes, in spite of them- 
selves. 

We were both members of two different 


debating societies at the time I speak of; one, / 
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which met in Jeremy Bentham’s great library, 
having Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. George 
Grote, the banker, and author of sundry works 
on Greece and Grecian history, and Walter 
Coulson, editor of a leading London paper, 
and the younger Austin, for confederates or 
associates; and another, made up of Oxford 
and Cambridge students, members of Parlia- 
ment, abroad on their good behavior, with a 
ticket of leave, and young barristers, which 
met in the celebrated Freemason’s Tavern, 
where two parties were immediately formed, 
through elective affinities, and we had quite 
a respectable opposition to balance the minis- 
terial power. I was one of the managers, and 
among the questions proposed by different 
members for discussion, I find the following, 
which, it must be acknowledged, were some- 
what prophetic of the career which their sey- 
eral authors entered upon after a few years, 
and have continued in, up to this hour. Run 
your eye over them and say if they are not 
amusingly characteristic. Our embryo Lord 
Chancellor proposed to show “ that the ends 
of penal law can be obtained without the pun- 
ishment of death ;” Mr. John 8. Mill—now 
Stuart Mill—“ that the French Revolution was 
necessary,” and that “freedom of discussion 
upon religious subjects should not be restrict- 
ed by law;” and I myself—I—* that the in- 
tellectual powers of the sexes are equal,” 
printed “of the two sexes,” just as if there 
were ever more than two. How thoroughly 
we have been working out all these great 








problems ever since, may be seen by tracing 
our varied labors from that day to this, in our 
writings, lectures, and speeches, though we 
had little idea then of what was before us, or 
within us, or how stupendous the task would 
be. Yet we were only boys—overgrown boys 
if you will, though boys nevertheless—when 
we gave out these innermost revealings of 
what was within us, and gnawing away like 
the Spartan boy’s fox, or smouldering in dark- 
ness, and waiting only to be fanned into a 
blaze by the breath of Opportunity. 
No sooner were Mr. Roebuck’s guns in posi- 
| tion, as one of the associate managers of the 
London Debating Society, than he undertook 
to show, beyond all question, that Cateline 
was a much-abused patriot and trustworthy 
citizen, and Cicero a slanderer and a sneak ; 
and really, though there was nothing very 
new in the facts he brought to bear upon his 
theory, they were so ingeniously paraded and 
80 cleverly urged, that the impression he made 
was quite favorable. He seemed so much in 
earnest, and so thoroughly convinced himself, 
that one had not the heart to disbelieve, or 
contradict him, though his argument was 
crowded with paradox and assumption, from 
beginning to end.- 

Of his temper upon trivial occasions, the 

following incident will furnish a fair illustra- 
tion: We were together in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral one week day, when the charity scholars 
and choristers of that huge establishment, by 
hundreds and hundreds—I might say by thou- 
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sands—were in full blast. Never did I hear 
such a tempest of musical sound. It was a 
church festival. Near by sat a dignified per- 
sonage with a shovel hat, who took the liberty 
of reprimanding Roebuck, after a clerical 
fashion, I must acknowledge, for whispering. 
Never shall I forget the stinging reply of my 
little waspish friend, nor the portentous death- 
like stillness that followed a remark he made 
about the overbearing arrogance and insolence 
of churchmen, who seemed to think that 
wherever they were, it was always the Sabbath, 
and always a church. On the whole, it was 
more offensive than the reprimand. What 
one lacked in Christian courtesy, the other 
lacked in common sense. I intermeddled so 
far as to say that such language and behavior 
between persons of respectable appearance, 
claiming to be at least gentlemen, if not Chris- 
tians, appeared to me rather unbecoming in 
such a place and at such a time. Roebuck 
laughed, for the first time in all his life, I dare 
say, under such circumstances; and there the 
matter end@ed, though I had my fears at one 
time that the grave, pompous-looking prebend- 
ary, for such he was at least, if nothing more, 
might cal) up a verger or beadle to remonstrate 
with us, or to take part in the affray. But, 
after all, the “ wicked wasp” has got “a name 
to live;” and is now the bitterest enemy we 
have in the British Parliament, or perhaps in 
the British Empire, chiefly because he hap- 
pened to be born in British America, where 
he was obliged to see the growth of our insti- 
tutions, and the progress of our opinions, 
without being able to foresee the final issue— 
a man to be turned to account hereafter, when 
he finds it for his interest to take sides with 
us, and eschew paradox—for a consideration. 
Till then, of course, he will be both unsparing 
and unrelenting. 


SIR HUMPHREY DAVY 
is one of the little giants we have heard so 
much of, ever since the Douglas went through 
our land like a thunderbolt. Picture to your- 
self a small, daintily fashioned, pleasant-look- 
ing, fashionably-dressed man, about forty-five, 
with a remarkably fine head, eyes all lighted 
up from within; and the bearing, not so much 
of a man of the world as of one who wanted 
to sink the shop, and not pass for “a wit 
among lords,” but rather for “a lord among 
wits,” and you have the living and breathing 
representation of that justly celebrated man 
the world is so much indebted to for the 
safety-lamp, and for numberless other great 
and useful discoveries in the world of science. 
I can see him now, carrying his hat in his 
hand with the air of a petit maitre, and tilting 
on his toes at the conversazioni of Mr. Surgeon 
Pettigrew, with the Duke of Sussex listening 
to his delightful gossip, like a good-natured, 
overgrown school-boy. His conversation 
would always disappoint a stranger, if he 
were looking for the signs of greatness, or for 
glimpses of the lecture-room or the laboratory, 
though it was full of anecdote and pleasantry, 
whenever he forgot himself so far as to over- 
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look the fashionable notorieties abuut him, 
and give his whole attention to the immediate 
companions of his Royal Highness. 


HENRY FRANCIS CAREY, 
translator of Dante. A tall, dark, swarthy, 
silent man, about fifty-five or sixty, with deep, 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, and just such a 
complexion as we should look for in Dante 
Alighieri himself, after he had been through 
purgatory. And yet, if one might be allowed 
to judge by the expression about his mouth, 
when he overheard some pleasantry not in- 
tended for such big men, he had perhaps a 
strong, deep sense of, and a hearty relish for, 
humor—a solemn sense of humor, Lmight say 
—which under favorable circumstances might 
become playfulness, though somewhat of the 
Johnsonian type, when that amiable gentle- 
man was said to “laugh like a rhinoceros.” 
It was quite impossible to look at the man, 
however, standing over six feet in his shoes, 
rigid and massive, as though built of ship tim- 
ber, or cast in bronze, and hear the distant 
rumbling of his voice, without fancying that 
he must have been a fellow-traveler with 
Dante before he undertook the translation of 
that wonderful man’s diary into our old- 
fashioned, wholesome, ponderous English ; 
which translation, up to the appearance of 
Longfellow’s, had come to be regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of human labor in that field, and 
which, I should say, must continue to be re- 
garded with reverence and bodily fear to the 
last, notwithstanding the graceful and free, 
though strong and scrupulously exact trans- 
lation of our countryman. Each had a con- 
scientious theory for his groundwork, and both 
have succceded at least in vindicating them- 
selves, however much we may be inclined to 
differ from them in our estimate of what are 
called faithful translations. Let me add that 
his head was large, the forehead high, and the 
phrenological developments well pronounced, 
though Ideality and Wonder were by no means 
what one would have expected from the trans- 
lator of Dante. 
JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The people, for whom this great and good 
man labored so long and so faithfully, are but 
just beginning to understand his true charac- 
ter, and their great obligations. All our law 
reforms, and all our law reformers, both of 
English and American law, for the last fifty 
years, are but interpretations or interpreters 
of Jeremy Bentham ; and of his “ Theory of 
Rewards and Punishments,” his system of 
jurisprudence and adjudication, or that which 
relates to the administration of justice, and 
his manifold suggestions relating to proced- 
ure, the treatment of criminals, the rights of 
women, the usury laws, and universal suf- 
frage. Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Joseph Parkes, the solicitor, Mr. Humphries, 
the conveyancer, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, John Austin, the barrister and jurist, Sir 
John Bowring, Sir Francis Burdett, Chief Jus- 
tice Appleton, of Maine, and the late Professor 


Hoffman, of Baltimore—to say nothing of 
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Aaron Burr and John Pierpont, and scores of 
other eminent men—were all the disciples of 
Jeremy Bentham. And all the great reforms 
in Europe, and especially in France, and Spain, 
and Portugal, and Belgium, are but the nat- 
ural growth of Benthamism; and Mexico and 
Brazil, and all the South American republics 
owe the best part of all their laws to him. The 
abolition of capital punishment, the admission 
of parties as witnesses for themselves, the 
overthrow or modification of usury laws every- 
where, and all the movements we see or hear 
of relating to universal suffrage, and prison 
discipline, are but so many phases of Ben- 
thamism. 

In looking over some old letters, not long 
since, which were saved from the great Port- 
land fire, I found the following from Mr. Ben- 
tham—the last he ever wrote me—and among 
the very last he ever wrote anybody. It is 
made up of short characteristic paragraphs, 
like minute-guns, or axioms, and is dated 
“Q. 8. P.,” meaning Queen Square Place, 
Westminster, “5th January, 1830.” 

“ My dear J. N.,” says he, “a word or two 
just to certify to you that I exist, and that I 
hold you in kind remembrance. 

“The works I have sent, and am sending, 
speak for themselves. [He had just sent me the 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” in 5 vols., 
royal octavo, edited by John Stuart Mill.] 

“ Your prosperity rejoices me. 

“The collections you made and left me are 
a valuable legacy; they are of very consider- 
able use to me.” [Referring to a collection of 
cases from Dane’s Abridgment, which he 
wanted to work into an improved system of 
jurisprudence, just as he had worked the 
principles of certain British cases into Hum- 
phrey’s Property Code, as it appears in the 
Westminster Review. ] 

“T feel nothing that should hinder me from 
living a year or two longer. 

“Sight, I fear, will not last as long as life. 

“T can no more. Every moment I give tu 
individuals I regard as stolen from mankind. 

“You have fought the good fight of faith. 
Persevere !—Yours most truly, 

“ JEREMY BENTHAM.” 


At the time when this was written, Mr. Ben- 
tham was more than four-score*—hale and 
hearty—the very image of Dr. Franklin, with 
a magnificent head, of large size, and great 
breadth of forehead, though deficient in Ven- 
eration, and rather low just where, with his 
great reasoning powers, logical aptitudes, and 
large Benevolence, you would look for ampli- 
tude and elevation; and withal, deficient in 
Ideality, as might have been expected, though 
he was much given to reading Richardson’s 
novels in—I dare not say how many volumes 
—rather disposed to wondering, and very fond 
of playing Handel's best music for himself on 
the organ, thereby showing that he had a sense 
of sublimity, at least, for the Hallelujah Chorus 
and Messiah. All that he had ever done, he 





* Jeremy Bentham was born February 15, 1748. 





used to say was the result of downright per- 
severing drudgery—in other words, that he 
had literally made himself, and that too of the 
stubbornest material, without help, and with no 
predisposition or special aptitude for anything. 
And here he was right in a measure, though 
large Destructiveness and Self-Esteem had been 
his helps and motive powers from the first. 
Certainly he was not a genius, though a man 
of prodigious talent, which he turned to the 
best account through a long and laborious 
life, so that he might be ranked with Aris- 
totle, with Lord Bacon, with Hobbes, and with 
D’Alembert, and Swedenborg as a seer and a 
soothsayer, if not as a prophet. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT THE REFORMER. 

Here is another of these old-fashioned, sturdy, 
uncompromising Reformers, who, but the other 
day, were toiling at the deepest foundations of 
the British empire, like so many long-impris- 
oned giants; and always more to be dreaded 
than either Lord George Gordon or Mr. Hunt, 
Sir Francis Burdett, or O’Connell, or Cobbett, 
although undemonstrative. His book on the 
British Constitution published in 1823, is not 
only a powerful and eloquent, but masterly 
demonstration of his theory, that the very ele- 
ments which have always been supposed want- 
ing in Magna Carta are, nevertheless, part and 
parcel of the British Constitution, whether 
written or unwritten. 

Major Cartwright stood six feet two, I should 
say, with a majestic presence, and at the age 
of sixty-five or upward of such a dignified 
carriage and bearing, as to make him appear 
to be in the very prime of life. He was a re- 
publican I believe, in heart, and so fond of our 
country, that he had always some one of us 
about him. Hospitable, generous, and hearty, 
it was really a great privilege to know him 
well; and though, by many of his coadjutors, 
his notions of what he called the British Con- 
stitution were thought visionary and useless, 
at the best, if not clearly hurtful, the book he 
wrote upon the subject was both learned and 
plausible, if not satisfactory and conclusive. 
His large noble head was a demonstration of 
the great leading truths of Phrenology, and 
his temperament and personal history were 
capital illustrations. 

JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 

No man of his day was more generally be- 
lieved in than this remarkable impostor. I 
knew him well—better than most of those 
who made so much fuss about him in the day 
of his strength. He pretended to have been 
kidnapped and carried off in his childhood by 
the savages—or Indians, rather—for he would 
allow no man to call them savages; to remem- 
ber nothing of his father or mother, or brothers 
and sisters—if any he had—to have been 
brought up among the red men, and to have 
matured a prodigious plan for uniting all the 
northwestern tribes in a confederacy; and it 
is probable that many of those who believed 
in him over sea, and lavished their favors on 
him, like the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, afterward Lord Leicester, were firmly 





persuaded both of his willingness and ability | 
to lay the foundations of another empire in the | 
New World. We boarded together for several | 
months, and yet I never suspected the truth, | 


nor the man’s untruthfulness, till he had left 


the country, after securing remittances to his | 


“bankers” in New York, and various agricultu- 


ral implements, such as were used in England, | 


from the philanthropists who had been carried 
away by his modest pretensions, and felt sure 
that he was about entering on a great mission. 
Believing, from what I knew, that he had not 
only deceived me, but others of more experience 
and greater sagacity, I lost no time in exposing 
him through the pages of the London Magazine. 


A letter of his, now before me, will give a | 
good idea of his style in conversation and | 
writing. The authorship of his book was then | 


ascribed to somebody in New York; but my 


belief was, and still is, that not only were the | 


materials furnished, lies and all, by Hunter 


himself, but that the whole book was written | 
by him from beginning to end, though it may | 
have been revised in proof, or manuscript, by | 


somebody else. 


He was a light-haired, light-complexioned | 
fellow, with all the distinguishing features ofa | 


native Yankee; about five feet seven, and sub- 


stantially put together. His head was rather | 


small and not strongly marked. That he had 


never been much with the Indians, I believed, | 


because he could neither leap nor run, was a 


poor shot, and a worse walker, and could not | 


bear pain, being really afraid to have a tooth 
taken out by a celebrated dentist. 


The last letter I received from him reads | 


thus: 
“ PariapEetpata, Oct. 15th, 1824. 


“My N. , although I have had the good 


fortune to hear frequently from (of?) and very | 


particularly about you, yet I have never re- 
ceived a line from you. I have seen your 
friends generally here, and have been as much 
with them as I was able, from my many 
occupations. 

“ Your friend Miss W. (a natural daughter of 
George IV. it was believed), for she zs a friend 
of yours indeed, has been kind enough to make 
frequent and friendly mention of you in all 
her communications. I really have not had 
time to write as I would have wished. It was 
not from want of disposition to do so. No— 
anything else but want of interest for you. 1 
am on the eve of leaving this hospitable land 


for a land of greater simplicity and rudeness, and 


should ere this have been otf, but for the fever 
which has afflicted New Orleans for months 
ast. I find I can not cross the Alleghany 
ountains to advantage. The route by sea to 


the mouth of the Mississippi, up that to the | 
mouth of the Arkansas is much better, and as | 


soon as I get information to be relied on of the 
health of y rhs Orleans, I shall set sail. 


“Tam now engaged. I can only tell you how | 


much I wish to hear from you. I wish I had 
heard more from Harding (Chester Harding) 
I hear he has gone to Scotland or I would have 
dropped him a line. When he returns I wish 
you would tell him, I want bim to send my 
rtrait of the Duke (Duke of Sussex) and Mr. 
ke (Lord Leicester) to Philadelphia, to the 
care of Elliot Cresson, No. 80 Sansom Street. 
I want them in this country very much indeed, 
that I want to be certain that they are safely 
arriv I have to-day had a song feet wi 
Sully (Thomas Sully) about you. not he s 
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fine fellow? Icalled on Mr. Secretary Watkins 
(Dr. Watkins), but had not time to make his 
acquaintance. There is too much division here 
to judge who will be President. I do believe, 
however, that the federalists are the ruling 
wer. I have spent some time with Mr. 
efferson (Thomas). The Virginians are all 
for Crawford. I was across the Alleghany. 
I have been up the North River to Albany, 
and so up the canal to the Coho Falls—it is a 
stupendous work and is the admiration of all 
who see it. Van Buren’s party seems less 
formidable than formerly. I trust Dewitt 
Clinton will yet obtain the suffrages of his 
country; but the election takes place for 
overnor in a few days, and he is a candidate. 
Fou perhaps never witnessed such a scene of 
intrigue and circumvention as in this country. 
Whether we ever meet again on this side 
eternity, time, the arbiter of events, alone can 
determine—be that as it may, I shall ever be 
pleased to hear of your welfare and prosperity. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, and believe me yours 
truly and sincerely, JOHN D. HUNTER.” 


About the time of my writing that paper for 
the London Magazine, above referred to, another 
article appeared in the North American Review, 
founded on the testimony of General Cass, and 
written by Mr. Sparks, the editor. In a letter 
to me from that gentleman dated July 26th, 
1826, he says: “Iam fully convinced that the 
charges against him (Hunter) are substantially 
correct, and if so, he can hardly be treated too 
severely. I have read the London pamphlet in 
his defense,” (by Mr. Norgate, who introduced 
him at Holkham to Mr. Coke, afterward Lord 
Leicester, and to the Duke of Sussex, at Ken- 
sington Palace, and who in defending Hunter 
was, in fact defending himself. It was written 
in reply to my paper in the London Magazine, 
where I had shown how the fellow had 
swindled Mr. Norgate after he had left the 
country), “ but it evidently makes out no case 
at all, and is rather an injury than a favor to 
Hunter. I have other fucts to substantiate the 
charge, which will be brought out, if necessary. 
He has not been heard of in this country since 
the article (in the V. A. R.) came out, though 
he has some defenders in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Walsh (Robert Walsh, Junior) is very reluctant 
to give him up,” and so were many others in 
New York and Philadelphia, and some of them 
too among the worthiest, and least credulous 
of their day; but having committed themselves 
in his favor, how was it possible to undeceive 
them? How could they listen patiently to 
evidence which was intended to show, not 
only that John Dunn Hunter was a knave, 
but that they themselves were no better than— 
blockheads; for if Hunter was what some said 
he was, and offered to prove, then, what were 
they? But how happened it, you will say, 
that he was never questioned by anybody com- 
petent for the purpose, about the Indian 
languages? The fact is that nobody he met 
with happened to know anything about them, 
either in England or in this country; and all 
took him upon trust, and believed in him, as 
people buy at auction upon the judgment 
of others, because they saw that others who 
believed in him were no wiser than themselves. 
You remember the story told by the celebrated 
Oriental scholar Barthelemy, of himself and a 





learned Jew, who professed to be unacquainted 
with our European languages, and able to talk 
only in Hebrew or Arabic or Persian. After 
much solicitation, Barthelemy consented to an 
interview, saying that his friends must not 
expect him to talk with the stranger, though 
he might be able to correspond with him in 
writing. The Jew appeared, and opened upon 
Barthelemy with part of a Hebrew Psalm, 
which, it so happened, strangely enough, the 
French savant had once learned by heart. 
When the Jew had finished, Barthelemy an- 
swered with the rest of the psalm—the only 
one he had ever committed to memory in all 
his life; whereupon the stranger declared that 
he was perfectly satisfied, that Barthelemy 
well deserved his reputation as a linguist, and 
that he was by far the most accomplished 
scholar he had met with anywhere. After the 
impostor had gone, Barthelemy acknowledged 
the truth, and fell of course, ninety-nine per 
cent. in the estimation of his brethren of the 
French Academy. And so it was with poor 
Hunter; there was a general conspiracy to 
uphold him, whatever appearances might say, 
and if there were facts in the way, tant pis pour 
les faits, until he was dethroned. 

SIR STRATFORD CANNING—NOW LORD 

REDCLIFFE. 

Most of our leading statesmen, literati, poli- 
ticians, editors, and lawgivers knew this gentle- 
man, while he was the British minister at 
Washington, as Sir Stratford Canning; but 
since he left us, and went up, and entered 
upon his duties at Constantinople, as Lord 
Redcliffe, they seem to have lost sight of him 
altogether, notwithstanding his great kindness 
to the American missionaries, in a season of 
special danger and discouragement. 

He was a tall; slender, graceful man, with a 
pleasant countenance, amiable manners, and a 
sort of princely courtesy, very captivating to 
all that came near him. Without relationship 
to the aristocracy—without a drop of that blood 
which is thought to ennoble even the lowliest, 
he had an air of high breeding, such as may 
be found among the Persians who have Cir- 
cassian mothers, and such as I never saw any- 
thing to compare with but once, and that was 
in a printer—only a printer—but a king’s 
printer, and I might say a kingly printer, one 
of the London Spottiswoods. 


With a beautiful head, set like those you see 
in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pictures of the 
nobility about him, but indicating in its con- 
figuration not so much greatness or strength, 
as refinement, sensibility, and gentleness, I 
must acknowledge that when I knew his lord- 
ship, as only Sir Stratford, he seemed to be the 
wre of all that was most to be desired in the 

nglish gentleman. But enough. Even hur- 
ried sketches, however faithful and spirited, 
may be tiresome, if multiplied or long con- 
tinued; and so I stop here. 


“Way do you show favor to your enemies 
instead of pene des them?” said a chieftain 
to the Emperor Sigismund. “ DoI not destroy 
my enemies by making them my friends?” was 
the Emperor's noble reply. indness is the 
best weapon with which to beat an adversary. 





MR. BEECHER’S PHILOSOPHY. 
HOW HE BECAME A PHRENOLOGIST. 

[From advance sheets of Mrs. Stowe’s bio- 
graphical sketch of her brother Rey. H. W. 
Beecher, we transcribe the following interest- 
ing paragraphs, which state freshly and spirit- 
edly his position in regard to mental philosophy 
and Phrenology.] 

“In the course of the sophomore year, Mr. 
Beecher was led, as a mere jovial frolic, to 
begin a course of investigation which colored 
his whole after-life. A tall, grave, sober fellow 
had been reading some articles on Phrenology, 
on which Spurzheim was then lecturing in 
Boston, and avowed himself a convert. Quick 
as thought, the wits of the college saw in this 
an occasion for glorious fun. They proposed 
to him with great apparent earnestness that he 
should deliver a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject in Beecher’s room. 

“With all simplicity and solemnity he com- 
plied, while the ingenuous young inquirers 
began busily arming themselves with objections 
to and puzzles for him, by reading the scoffing 
articles in Blackwood and the Edinburgh. The 
fun waxed hearty, and many saw nothing in it 
but a new pasture-ground to he plowed and 
seeded down for an endless harvest of college 
jokes. But one day, one of the clearest-headed 
and most powerful thinkers of the class said to 
Beecher, ‘What is your estimate of the real 
logical validity of these objections to Phre- 
nology? ‘ Why,’ said Beecher, ‘I was think- 
ing that if these objections were all that could 
be alleged, I could knock them to pieces.’ ‘So 
I think,’ said the other. In fact, the inanity of 
the crusade against the theory brought forth 
converts faster than its direct defense. Mr. 
Beecher and his associates formed immediately 
a club for physiological research. He himself 
commenced reading right and left, in all the 
works of anatomy and physiology which he 
could lay hands on, either in the college or vil- 
lage libraries. Hesent and bought for his own 
private use Magendie’s Physiology, Combe’s 
Phrenology, and the works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A phrenological union was formed to 
purchase together charts, models, and dissect- 
ing tests, for the study of comparative anatomy. 
It was even planned, in the enthusiasm of 
young discipleship, to establish a private dis- 
secting-room for the club, but the difficulties 
attending the procuring of proper subjects pre- 
vented its being carried into effect. By cor- 
respondence with his brother Charles, however, 
who was then in Bowdoin College, an affiliated 
phrenological club was formed in that institu- 
tion, and his letters of this period were all on 
and about phrenological subjects, and in full 
phrenological dialect. Mr. Beecher delivered 
three lectures on the subject in the village 
lyceum, and did an infinity of private writing 
and study. Rg * Pe ay Ie ae 

“The phrenological and physiological course 
thus begun in college was pursued by few of 
the phrenological club in after-life. With 
many it died out as a boyish enthusiasm; with 
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one or two, as Messrs. Fowler, it became a 
continuous source of interest and profit. With 
Mr. Beecher it led to a broad course of physio- 
logical study and inquiry, which, collated with 
metaphysics and theology, has formed his sys- 
tem of thought through life. From that day 
he has continued the reading and study of all 
the physiological writers in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, he may be said during his 
college life to have constructed for himself a 
physiological mental philosophy out of the 
writings of the Scotch metaphysical school 
and that of Combe, Spurzheim, and the other 
physiologists. Mr. Beecher is far from looking 
on Phrenology as a perfected science. He 
regards it in relation to real truth as an artist’s 
study toward a completed landscape; a study 
on right principles and in a right direction, 
but not asa completed work. In his view, the 
phrenologists, physiologists, and mental phi- 
losophers of past days have all been partialists, 
giving a limited view of the great subject. 
The true mental philosophy, as he thinks, is 
yet to arise from a consideration of all the facts 
and principles evolved by all of them. 

“This much is due for the understanding of 
Mr. Beecher’s style, in which to a great extent 
he uses the phrenological terminology, a term- 
inology so neat and descriptive, and definite in 
respect to human beings as they really exist, 
that it gives a great advantage to any speaker. 
The terms of Phrenology have in fact become 
accepted as conveniences in treating of human 
nature, as much as the algebraic signs in 
numbers.” 

——=> 04> ee 


ON “BOOKWORMS.” 


I once owned a work on Christian Charity, 
written by a monk who thrived in England in 
1662. The volume had its pages eaten through 
by a worm, a genuine ancient bookworm, 
which after stuffing itself with literary matter 
had turned to dust ages ago, adding nothing to 
literature. 

Let me describe two youthful, modern book- 
worms. One, a boy slim and loosely jointed, 
with shoulders stooped and a slow step. The 
ambition of Approbativeness, the force of Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness, the deference of 
Veneration, and the sentiment of Ideality he 
lacked. The cunning of Secretiveness (not the 
cunning of wisdom) and a gormandizing of 
food, sleep, and books he had. He ate, slept, 
and read like a human hog. An avidity to eat, 
sleep, and read summed up the activities of his 
organization. A volume of three hundred pages 
would be devoured in three hours—one and two- 
third pages per minute. I have watched him 
as he bent over the volume, with his eye racing 
along the lines as a colt would fly over the 
pasture, and as untrained as the colt to labor 
was he in his judgment as to what he should 
read. In vain were books selected to encourage 
the growth of good taste and reflection. It 
mattered not, all that offered was meat to his 
literary stomach. To cloy or gorge him was 
impossible. He could not appreciate the fact 
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that the mental stomach should not be overfed 
any more than the physical stomach; that for 
the health of the mind as well as for the health 
of the body, moderation should be observed in 
the amount of food taken, else disease followed. 
Tales, travels, anecdotes, history, biography, in 
fact, everything that appears in print so that 
“he who runs may read,” he delighted in, nor 
drew a moral or idea from all he read. He 
preserved a meager skeleton in his memory of 
what he read—the vital parts were lost. In 
fact, a bookworm as useless to literature as the 
worm that ate my book two centuries old. 
“He is so fond of reading,” said a doting 
mother of her son. “ What does he read?” 
“Why, everything he can lay his hands on,” 
she replied. “Don’t you disapprove his read- 
ing everything?” “Why, no; I approve my 
boy’s reading everything, because he learns 
what life is in so doing. He reads the current 
literature, novels, etc., and when he becomes 
older he will indulge in more solid reading.” 
After awhile this son disappeared. The mother 
searched for him, and then learned that her 
darling son had reached a depth of infamy 
that she had never dreamed possible. His 
reading had been food to him. His mind 
digested it as the human stomach would digest 
highly stimulating aliment. Consequently his 
mind and morals had become diseased; he 
went astray to return to her no more, for I 
believe she died not knowing what had become 
of him. He was a bookworm as useless to 
literature as the worm that ate my book two 
centuries old, arid far more pernicious. Are 
there not too many bookworms of all kinds? 
Bookworms perhaps only for a time, but book- 
worms nevertheless ? H. C. 


$<» to 


UNAPPRECIATED TALENTS.—A man _ that 
hath any truth in him important to be given to 
his generation need not much concern himself 
as to where he shall speak it. With what 
twaddle about unappreciated genius are we 
frequently sickened. Young men part their 
hair in the middle, roll down their collars, in- 
dulge in excesses until they grow poetically 
pale, and go whining among weak school 
misses about the cold world. And others dream 
that if they had only such a position in such a 
city, such an editor’s place, sucha pulpit, such 
a theater of display, they would shake the 
world. Many a young preacher in an obscure 
country parish has this temptation. Many a 
young poet, who can not secure a publisher, 
goes into this fog. But it is alla mistake. It 
is a shrewd old world with which we have to 
deal, and it generally knows the price of things. 
There is little unappreciated genius, little 
worth keeping that the world allows itself to 
lose, and no uttered sentence worth remembering 
has ever been forgotten. The world may appre- 
ciate some things too highly for a season, but 
in the long run the value of all things comes 
to be ascertained. If you have on your slate a 
poem that is a live voice, hath appreciable ar- 
ticulate speech for the human heart, you may 


raat 


print an edition of only one copy on brown 
grocer’s paper, and give it to a bootblack and 
go your way, and live or die, but that true 
musical thought of yours will surely get itself 
repeated to the generations tocome. Go, walk 
up and down in the wilderness, and say your 
say, and cry your cry, and just as sure as the 
truth is in it, it will empty the city and fetch 
the people to your voice, or else God, who has 
most special providence of truth, will set you 
and your voice and your cry down in the very 
heart of that city to shake it. Away with your 
talk about your not being appreciated. When- 
ever & man in any society talks about his tal- 
ents being neglected, we may be sure that they 
deserve to be neglected.—Dr. Deems. 








Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happtness, thou only blisa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth she fs, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 








THE ABSENT. 


As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day ; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away ; 


As fair and fragrant flow’rets fold 
Their dewy cups, when day is o’er, 

So, from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heavenly shore. 


But not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to hill and glen, 
And flow’rets ope at day’s return, 

Do our belov’d ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The bleeding heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 


me ome 
HINTS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


Favor yourself! Show a little Christian 
charity toward the patient body that performs 
the behests of your will, if you haven’t any 
toward the soul that is helping you upward. 
Don’t expect too much of yourself! 

Take trouble coolly. Do not despair when 
the dark hour of trial comes down upon you, 
as it must, sooner or later, upon us all. Nature 
never folds her hands in despair when the 
lightning strikes down the noblest oak in all 
the forest. Not she! She goes to work and 
covers the unsightly black stump with blossom- 
ing vines and velvet moss and silver-outlined 
lichens, until it is lovelier than it was before. 
Just borrow a suggestion from the mighty 
mother when you are inclined to despond. 

Don’t go round with a face a quarter of a 
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yard long! What right have you to inflict 
your woes on society at large? A man who 
can’t look cheerful ought to be locked up 
somewhere until his countenance ceases to be 
a libel on the bright world around him. Is 
there no one who has ever known trial save 
yourself? Troubles are like rolling snowballs, 
they gather strength and size as they go, until 
some day you will be crushed beneath their 
weight. If you once make up your mind that 
you are an ill-used personage, there will be 
plenty of collateral evidence on hand to prove 
it. Nobody ever yet looked for a grievance 
without finding it. Be a man, and resolve to 
conquer yourself. Starve your trouble to 
death—give it nothing to feed on—no brooding 
thought, no morbid sympathy; and when it is 
dead, bury it—roll a great stone over its grave 
and start afresh. 

Give yourself a fair chance in life. Let 
black draughts and patent medicines alone. A 
brisk walk in the open air, once a day without 
fail, is better than pills and potions. Be good 
company for yourself, too.. Don’t go out, 
sauntering along, with your hands in your 
pockets and your head sunk down upon your 
breast, imagining that you are taking excellent 
exercise. You might as well be traveling over 
the treadmill. Think of pleasant things—call 
up bright remembrances—freshen your mind 
and brain as well as your body. If you were 
entertaining company, you would not range 
all your cares and trials and tribulations before 
them by way of light conversation. Why 
should you be less considerate of yourself? 
Leave your afflictions at home—they need no 
exercise—and take a blessing with you to pon- 
der on, as you walk. There is no man so poor 
that he has not at least one blessing to accom- 
pany him on his daily walk! 


Speak pleasantly to those at home. Cross 
words are like the rows of dominoes we used 
to set up on the table in our childish games. 
When one fell, it drew after it ruin indescrib- 
able. One cross word seldom lacks company— 
it is contagious. 

Do your share toward keeping the world in 
good-humor. Courtesy is cheap, and he who 
can give nothing else, certainly can afford a 
polite word and a pleasant look. There are 
enough curmudgeons to more than balance 
civilized society, and you certainly owe your 
allegiance to the latter. 

Look on the bright side of things! If it 
rains to-day, look out for sunshine and blue 
sky to-morrow. Don’t take it for granted that 
every man you meet is a villain; don’t spend 
your time in trying to guess at “ the motive” 
of your neighbor’s kindly deeds. It takes no 
more breath to laugh than it does to groan, 
and it is an infinitely more becoming process 
to the face! 

Take things as they come, and never say, 
“I would rather it had been any other sorrow !” 
It is never safe to open a debit and credit 
account with the Almighty! There is a Hand 
beyond the darkness that scatters blessings, if 
only you wait its time, patiently. 


<P 





A.M.* 


PHINEAS STAUNTON, 


Tuis gentleman had a large head, 
which gave him breadth of thought, 
strong feelings, and a great deal of char- 
acter. That which most signalized him 
was the unusual fineness of texture and 
susceptibility of his whole nature. His 
temperament indicated a predominance 
of the Mental, with enough of the Vital 
to give grace, ease, and smoothness to his 
characteristics. He had a happy combi- 
nation of the qualities of the feminine 
nature, sustained by enough of the trellis- 
work of character derived from the mas- 
culine nature, to bring the gentle and 
refined elements into proper relief. His 
intellect, like the feminine, was intuitive. 
Volumes of fact and inference flashed upon 
him instantaneously, and his first judg- 
ments rarely needed modification. He 
was remarkable for his close observation, 
for his power of analysis, as well as of 
combination ; for his memory of things, 
their qualities, adaptations, and uses, 
for his memory of facts and ability to 
store up knowledge. He had Language 
enough to give freedom of utterance; but 
one so highly organized as he can never 
give full voice to his thonghts. He had 
the temperament of an artist, as well as 
the organization adapting him to art cul- 
ture. He had large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, and a fertile imagination. He had 
a strong sense of the spiritual, which 
gave him an insight of the life to come; 
and in the realms of the esthetical and 
the spiritual he found his chief delight, 





* “ Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel 
Phineas Staunton, A.M. A Memorial.’ Nevember, 1867. 





He had manly courage and executive 
force, and whenever duty called to the 
performance of stern service, he was ca- 
pable of maintaining such a position. 
He had a sensitive regard for the good 
opinion of his friends, and a dread of the 
criticism of his opponents. He was firm, 
conscientious, hopeful, and truthful. He 
had respect for things sacred; was de- 
vout, sympathetic, liberal, and compre- 
hensive in his sympathies. His social na- 
ture rendered him peculiarly awake to all 
the gentle influences of affection; he was 
a firm friend and an ardent lover. He 
had a tender regard for the young and 
helpless; and while he was able to perform 
the stern duties of manhood successfully, 
he had the gentle and motherly qualities 
which enabled him to appreciate the in- 
fant and awaken its affection. 

Had he devoted himself to trade or 
mechanism or commerce, he would have 
made his mark, His true sphere in life was 
that in which the refinements of litera- 
ture and art, the cultivation of the spir- 
itual, and the enjoyment of all that be- 
longs to the affectional, could be made 
available. The world needs a million 
such men in the room of the pugilists, 
tricksters, and political stock-jobbers of 
our times. In him was a rare combina- 
tion of those qualities which are the ba- 
sis of virtue, refinement, affection, and 
religion, May the number of such be 
multiplied, and the example of all such 
men be earnestly followed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
“His noblest name deserv'd, and not derived.” 


It is well that good men be had in remem- 
brance, especially when united with their in- 
tegrity and virtue are acknowledged intellec- 
tual abilities and high official position. The 
youth of our land need to have set before them 
in “ characters of living light” those examplars 
of true nobility of soul and mind who have 
graced manhood and womanhood by their life. 
The death of Colonel Staunton—Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Ingham University—at Quito, on the 5th 
of September last, was the occasion of no ordi- 
nary sorrow and regret to the large circle that 
loved and esteemed him; and the volume 
which lies before us is in commemoration of no 
ordinary man. It deserves a wider circulation 
than merely among those who claimed a more 
or less intimate acquaintance, for its influence 
could not be otherwise than ameliorating and 
refining. Weare informed in the memoir that 
as a lad Col. Staunton was quiet, thoughtful, 
affectionate, and, like all noble natures, retiring 
and diffident. Well organized, mentally and 
physically, he seemed to be destined for some 
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superior sphere. The refinement of his nature, 
the excellent quality of his temperament, and 
the rare unity in the grouping of his powers, 
made him an object of interest to all his asso- 
ciates. At an early age he was exposed by cir- 
cumstances to those temptations which beset 
young men who leave a cherished home to en- 
gage in some pursuit among strangers, but such 
was the staunchness of his principles that he 
was enticed into no vicious practice, no social 
excess. Entertaining a strong love of Art, he 
pursued it with zeal, but it was for a purpose 
—one of true devotion—the good of Ingham 
University. In artist life he displayed the 
Christian by concentrating his efforts upon the 
development on canvas of some of the most 
vivid scenes and incidents recorded in the 


Scriptures. Among the productions of his | 


pencil and palette are Lot's Escape from Sodom, 


The Walk to Emmaus, Casting out Devils, and 


The Ascension, which are considered by some 
connoisseurs to be equal in conception and 
careful handling to the best religious produc- 
tions of modern art. Fidelity to the free in- 


stitutions of his country and an earnest patriot- | 


ism led him to engage in the war for the 
Union, which has so recently become historic, 
and whose effects still remain. He soon took 
a commanding position, and served his country 
efficiently. Having associated himself with a 
number of scientific gentlemen who, with the 
co-operation of the Government, purposed to 
explore certain portions of South America, he 
went with them, brush and palette in hand, 


thinking to gather fresh trophies for his studio | 


and for the university which commanded his 
regard. 

In the course of their investigations, the ex- 
pedition made Quito, one of the finest as well 
as oldest of the South American cities, a halt- 


ing-place. Col. Staunton entered it weak and | 
exhausted, supported by his friends. There, | chances to one if she would stop long enough 


amid some of the grandest mountain scenery | 


of the western hemisphere, he breathed his 
last, and was sorrowfully interred in a cemetery 
for the first time consecrated in that region to 
Protestant burial. He was fifty years of age. 

The Memorial contains the several addresses 
which were delivered on the occasion of the 
services commemorative of his death, at the 
Presbyterian Church in Le Roy, N. Y., the 
locale of Ingham University, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Councilors con- 
nected with the institution. 

Published with the foregoing is a sermon, on 
the death of Miss Marietta Ingham, one of the 
founders of Ingham University, preached by 
Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, D.D., June 6th, 1867. 


ACROSTIO. 


Eacu name doth fold a meaning in its heart, 

Like slumb’ring roses dreaming in the bud ; 

If rightly given, the meaning wakes to flower. 

So yours. Elisabeth means “ consecrate, 

Allied to God” —or good, "tis all the same ; 

But goodness hides itself in varying forms— 

Enchanted eyes may see it everywhere ; 

To.me it seemeth best revealed in that 

High harmony where soul doth chord with soul. 
EB. OLDCHILD. 











AUNT PRISCILLA. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 

Aunt Priscriia is an oddity ; one of those 
peculiar people who attract by their good qual- 
ities and repel by their disagreeable ones, and 
in regard to whom you are compelled to take 
a neutral position, not knowing whether to 
extend to them the right hand of friendship or 
the cold shoulder of disdain. 

Find her in the right mood and she seems a 
jewel of inestimable value, a veritable “ well- 
spring of pleasure;” for then the household 
machinery moves on without a jar; and being 
useful rather than ornamental, the amount of 
work she manages to accomplish is really sur- 
prising. 

But Aunt Priscilla is very much like bitter 
beer, which if kept too long in the house is sure 
to turn sour; and vinegar bears no comparison 
with the temper of my relative when she gets 
fidgety. And when she begins to fidget, you 
might as well try to hold a hurricane; have 
her blow out she will, in spite of all attempts at 
pacification; and you may go to bed at night 
with your head full of plans for the morrow, 
and wake in the morning to find your useful 
member “ over the hills and far away.” 

There is not the least atom of patience in her 
composition; to “stand and wait” would be 
the most excruciating service in which she 
could ever engage, and the wages would be no 
compensation for the agony endured. 

If she proposes going any distance, and you 
send John at once to harness up the team, she 


| would be more than a mile on her way before 


he came round to the door. The only way to 


| circumvent her is by taking a circuitous route ; 


I speak metaphorically, for if you should over- 
take her on the road after she had started, ten 


to get in. 

Her greatest weakness is her desire to prove 
that she is independent of everybody; but 
when she gets “on a rampage,” we are pretty 
well convinced that she is under the control 
of Satan himself, and she can’t leave the house 
too soon—if she hurries. I well remember the 
last visit she made us. We were aware of her 
antipathy to black tea; which she said was 
“ sticks, and slops not fit to drink,” so we put 
the favorite “ Young Hyson” where she could 
prepare it to suit herself. Do you suppose 
she’d touch it? Not she. All our expostula- 
tions were in vain. “I only want a little hot 
water,” she declared, “and that seems the 
hardest thing in the world to get!” 

So she drank the hot water, unadulterated, 
for several meals, until a happy thought struck 
us. A téte-a-téte set, the property of a married 
sister, was brought out of its retirement; the 
green tea steeped in the little tea-pot and set 
under the nose, almost, of the old lady, where 
its delicate odor might charm away the evil 
spirit that sat in our midst. Well, it had the 
desired effect, and was such a restorer of peace 
and harmony that we made a memorandum of 
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it at the time, intending to profit by it in the 
future. Strange, incomprehensible being! 

Here is her history, told in her own words, 
as nearly as I can recollect them : 

“ Father moved from Massachusetts to West- 
ern New York in the early part of the cen- 
tury, taking with him a stiff leg which he got 
at Yorktown, and a good amount of money 
with which he intended buying a farm. But 
the money turned out to be worthless shin- 
plaster, and many a time father wished him- 
self back in New Braintree. 

“The country was new, and it was hard 
scratching to get a decent living in those days. 
The boys were put to trades ; and we girls had 
to turn in and help at the grindstone. I took 
a place at the tavern us hired girl, and had as 
much work and fun asI wanted. The land- 
lord’s son was a handsome fellow, and half the 
girls in Madison County were just crazy after 
him. I was as big a fool as any of them—girls 
are so carried away with good looks !—al- 
though I never put myself in the way of his 
attentions, for I had nothing in the world to 
recommend me but a fair skin. 


“Tt hurt my pride awfully that I could not 
make as good an appearance as the other girls 
did; but when William Brown asked me to 
marry him, I walked in satin for awhile, I was 
so amazed and overjoyed. We married; and 
for the first year or two were supremely happy. 
Then William went into the distillery busi- 
ness, and our troubles began; it did seem as 
though all our happiness ran out faster than 
the liquor. He began to drink, and grew more 
and more careless every day, never minding 
in the least how we fared at home. There 
were sixteen hogs to feed; and many a time 
have I seen the whole sixteen standing on 
their hind legs, looking piteously over their 
pen and squealing like mad, and their distress 
would drive me to look after their master and 
drag him away from his boon companions. 

“T went hungry many a day; for I was too 
proud to beg, and my babies kept me from 
doing much besides taking care of them. 

“The distillery failed ;—as of course any- 
thing will that isn’t half attended to—and 
pretty soon what little we owned the creditors 
were determined to have, and it was mighty 
little that William had left us. The constable 


. came at night, and, finding the door locked, 


banged and battered at every convenient place; 
but I kept quiet. William had disappeared, I 
didn’t know where, and there I lay in a chill 
of terror, dreading disgrace worse than pov- 
erty. Morning found me completely bewil- 
dered, and, as it always happens when you're in 
trouble, the children wanted more waiting on 
than usual, and tormented me until I was nigh 
about crazy. 

“One of my neighbors came in and gave me 
some words of sympathy, and what I valued 
most just then, sent the children into his own 
kitchen, where I knew they would be warmed 
and fed. He heard the constable was about to 
seize William’s property, but too late to get 
me word in time, and so he had lain awake all 
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night fearful that, being a woman, and in dis- 
tress, I would open the door if only to inquire 
their errand. I’m sure I don’t know what 
kept me from it. 

“Jt was a relief to the good man to see that 
I had not quite lost courage; there was too 
much fire in me for that, and acting on his 
advice I gathered up a few articles I could call 
my own, and left the place early in the day. 

“TI did not go far, for I had precious little 
money, and I couldn’t afford to waste a cent of 
it traveling around, so I set my face like a 
flint, and took in washing and plain sewing, to 
support myself and little ones. 

“ William’s family were wealthy, but they 
never volunteered any assistance, and I 
wouldn’t apply to them or any one else for aid 
so long as I had the use of my hands. Wil- 
liam’s desertion was the hardest thing I had to 
bear, and yet every day I felt my heart grow 
colder and colder, until I ceased to feel any 
regret at his continued absence. I buried him. 
Then my little Willie, the only boy, took sick 
and died ; and warned perhaps in a dream, for 
Willie was always his pet,—I shall never think 
that love for me had anything to do with it— 
William returned, and seemed to be a better 
man. I thought the cloud had passed over, 
and the sunshine would come into our house 
once more; but his promises so easily made, 
so easily broken, went for naught, and the ap- 
petite for strong drink mastered him once more, 
and brought him down again to the level from 
which he had endeavored to rise. 

“He went away, or I drove him away, for I 
was mad enough to do anything; and when 
another little girl was born, I vowed I would 
never see his face again. He wrote occasion- 
ally, begging me to forgive him this once, only 
this once, but I was deaf to all entreaty; I 
couldn’t support him and the children too, and 
I believe I was as happy to hear I was his 
widow as I was the day I became his wife. I 
hate the men; they are all alike !” 

She does hate the wickedness of the men, 
and the folly of the women ; and would rather 
follow her children to the grave than prepare 
them for the bridal. Feeling thus she has com- 
pletely isolated herself from all sympathy with 
her fellow-creatures, and with a fine nature 
warped and scarred by the injuries done her in 
her youth, she has intrenched herself behind 
an armory of weapons whose points are tipped 
with most malicious venom. 

Yet she is not happy; and our lips betray 
the feeling that is in the heart when we 
mournfully exclaim—“ Poor Aunt Priscilla !” 


(eh oe 


“Smmira Smarsvs CuRANTUR” — (LIKE 
Cures Lrxe).—A young man says he cured 
a severe attack of palpitation of the heart by 
the application of another palpitating heart to 
the part affected. We see no cbjection to this 
sort of treatment; and he could, no doubt, 
furnish any number of certificates to prove its 
efficacy. But look out and not take too much 


of a good thing. 





ANTONIO CANOVA; 
OR, THE GIFT OF SCULPTURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND SCHMIDT. 





In the little town of Passagno, in Italy, is a 
beautiful castle, which, about the middle of 
the last century, belonged to the Nobile Fali- 
eri. Opposite the castle stood a poor little 
house, in which an old man, the mason Passino, 
lived. As the latter came home from his work 
one evening he saw from the distance a boy 
standing at his door. As soon as the child saw 
the old man he ran toward him, threw his 
arms around him, and cried, 

“ Grandfather, dear grandfather 

“My boy!” said Passino, “is it really you? 
Is it you, my Antonio ?. Oh, my heart's darling, 
how you have grown since I saw you!” And 
he seized the curly head of the beautiful boy 
with both his hands, and kissed him, while 
tears of joy ran down his brown cheeks. “But 
now tell me,” continued he, “how is it at 
home? Is my daughter, your mother, still 
well? Well; thank God! You are a brave 
boy to come so far to see your old grandfather ! 
But, come in; you must be tired and hungry.” 

Both went into the little house, and the old 
man brought for his grandchild whatever 
kitchen and cellar were able to afford. 

The next morning, when Antonio had finished 
his breakfast, Passino said : 

“T must now go to work, my boy; how 
will you amuse yourself while I am gone ?” 

“Tl look at yonder castle,” replied the boy. 

“Will that give you pleasure, Antonio? 
Then why will you not go in ?” 

“ May I?” asked Antonio. 

“Yes, indeed !” replied his grandfather. “I 
am working in the castle. Come with me, and 
you shall gee all the beautiful things in the 
garden. Oh, they will not refuse old Passino 
such a request for his grandson !” 

So Antonio passed a delightful day. The 
colonnades and the statues awoke in him a 
delightful astonishment. “Oh! if I could but 
see the splendor of the rooms and halls!” 
thought he; but he dared not hope for that. 
In the garden he admired the flowers and the 
picturesque grouping of the trees. But he was 
attracted still more by the marble groups, of 
which there were many. He went from one 
to another, and could not be satisfied with 
looking at them. In the middle of the garden 
was a fountain, at which he stopped most fre- 
quently. On a pedestal, which was sculptured 
with great art, stood a colossal lion, from 
whose mouth a stream of water rushed into a 
marble bowl. 

At dinner-time Antonio was called by his 
grandfather, who took him into the servants’ 
room, where their dinner was set. But the 
boy’s soul was so full of all the beautiful things 
he had seen that he was not hungry. 

“You are not sick,” said Passino, kindly; 
“T see that in your eyes. So you may say 
your prayers, and go again. When you hear 
the Ave, come and fetch me from the yard.” 

After Antonio had said his prayers he hurried 
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happy dream. Shortly before the ringing of 
the evening bell, visitors of high rank had ar- 
rived at the castle, and the gardener had 
answered the old mason’s question whether he 
would be allowed to bring his grandson again 
on the morrow, thus, 

“No, Passino, as long as we have visitors 
here, the boy must stay at home.” 

During the evening Passino moved to and 
fro on his chair and rubbed his brow, not 
knowing how to tell Antonio that for the 
present he must avoid the castle garden. 
When he looked at the boy, whose eyes were 
beaming with delight, it seemed cruel to tell 
him, and it seemed equally cruel to let him 
cherish a hope which would not be fulfilled. 
The old man could think of nothing that in 
his opinion would be pleasant for Antonio to 
hear, and he became so angry at his own 
awkwardness, that he suddenly sprang up and 
struck the table with his fist. Antonio looked 
at his grandfather terrified. This man, whose 
old Italian blood boiled in his veins, ran up 
and down the room like one mad, and raged at 
the visit that had come so untimely. Passino 
had no idea that Antonio could take it to him- 
self. At last he stopped before the table, and 
cried, 

“ Now, you dare nu more go in the garden; 
that is what comes of it!” 

Tears came into the boy’s eyes, and he said: 

“What have I done, dear grandfather, that 
you are angry with me?” 

“TJ angry with you?” cried Passino. “My 
boy! how did such an idea occur to you? I 
am only beside myself because for the present 
you are not allowed to go either into the castle 
or in the garden!” 

“ Have I done anything wrong there, grand- 
father ?” 

“No, no, my darling! but a whole houseful 
of visitors are there, and no stranger is allowed 
to goin. That is what vexes me so.” 

Antonio dried his tears, for a weight had 
fallen from his heart when he found that his 
grandfather was not angry with him. The old 
man seized the boy and kissed him, saying 
that if the visitors should stay for four weeks, 
he would not let his heart’s darling go until he 
had seen the castle and the garden at least ten 
times. So they were both cheerful again, and 
the grandfather told the boy many merry 
stories. 

When Antonio awoke the next morning he 
found that his grandfather had already gone ; 
and haying partaken of the food which was 
left for him on the table, he considered what 
he should do. He soon decided on his favorite 
occupation, which consisted in forming figures 
of wax and clay. Wax was not to be had; but 
he brought a big lump of clay, put it on the 
bench before the little house, and began to 
form imitations of those figures that had pleased 
him the most in the castle garden. When one 
was finished he carried it into the room and 
put it on the table. 

At dinner-time Passino came. Entering the 





out again, and the afternoon passed like a 


house, he noticed something on the table 
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covered with a piece of cloth. Antonio cau- 
tiously lifted the cover. 

“ What is that ?” cried the astonished grand- 
father, looking first at the figure and then at 
the boy. 

“A pastime, grandfather,” replied the boy, 
“that almost made me feel that I was in the 
castle garden again.” 

“Blessed boy! Did you make this?” 

“ Yes, grandfather.” 

The old mason clapped his hands together in 
astonishment. After a pause, he said, in a 
voice shaken with emotion, 

“ My heart’s darling! I saw at the first mo- 
ment that there was something in you! I was 
thinking last night that you should learn the 
mason’s trade; but now I know better. You 
must become a confectioner. If the confec- 
tioner Algerie, in the city, sees that you can 
make such artistic figures, he will take you on 
the spot, and without a fee! Otherwise, it 

could not be done, for you are a poor boy. Or 
— yet! 
with the confectioner! 
man, and willing to speak a good word in a 
good cause.” 


Very happy was the grandfather, and his | and the boy was overwhelmed with praise 
praise stopped only when the hour called him | Teseneematein Om OO cenenintienaha baie 
back to his work. With a glad heart he went | ee y 


to the castle, and the walk was easier than ever 
before. 
the open kitchen windows, where they were 
very busy. The kitchen-master gave his or- 
ders in a thundering voice, swinging his ladle 
like a scepter. Suddenly Passino heard a ter- 
rible noise coming from the kitchen. It ex- 
cited his curjosity, and made him step to the 
window. There he saw the kitchen-master, 
raving like a madman, because he had for- 
gotten to order from the city an ornament for 
the central figure of the table. The Nobile 
Falieri was informed of this, and came to the 
kitchen. At first he was angry, but when he 
saw that the kitchen-master took the mistake 
so deeply to heart he became calmer, and said: 

“Be not like a child or a fool, but consider 
what can be done, that the company may not 
notice it.” 


But good advice was dear. Neither one nor 
the other of the things proposed could be done. 
Then an idea suddenly flashed through the 
old mason’s head. He leaned into the kitchen 
window, and said, with great gravity, 

“TI beg your pardon, but I have some good 
advice.” 

All looked up. Falieri broke out into a loud 
laugh as he saw the adviser hanging from the 
kitchen window; and even the afflicted kitchen- 
master was infected, and soon every one in the 
room was laughing. The serious face of the 
mason, who had the welfare of his grandchild 
at heart, contrasted powerfully with the merry 
faces in the kitchen. He was not at all dis- 
turbed by it, but screamed through the laughter, 

“If I give not good advice, my gracious 
master may have me by the ears !” 

At last Falieri recovered, and was able to 


The Nobile Falieri will settle that | 
He is a kind gentle- | 


From his scaffold he could look into | 





ask what he would advise. Then the mason 
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began with eloquent words to praise his grand- 
son, who was, he said, a born confectioner, and 
capable of forming any figure. Falieri, who 
had taken the whole thing for a good joke, now 
thought he would go through with it. There- 
fore he told the mason to go for his grandson, 
and ordered thé confounded kitchen-master to 
give him the necessary dough for a figure. 
Then he went back to the drawing-room, and 
with great hilarity told the oceurrence to his 
guests, who were all anxious for the moment 
when the central figure would appear. Passi- 
no had led his grandson to the castle, and in- 
formed him of everything, adding, 

“Tfyou do the work well, I warrant you the 
Nobile wi!! make you apprentice to a confec- 
tioner !” 

At last the central figure was brought, hung 
over with a white cover, and the servants put 
it in the middle of tne table. Then the cover 
was removed, and, instead of the expected 
laughter, an exciamation of astonishment was 
heard through the room. 

They saw before them an artistically-formed 
lion; and from all sides arose a loud demand 
to see the little artist. Upon an order from the 
Nobile, the mason appeared with o1s grandson, 





edon Antonio, whose countenance beamed with 
delight, though his demeanor was modest. 
Turning his cap in his hands, Passino stepped 
toward the Nobile, and said, 

“T would beg pardon,—but it is a poor 
boy ; and if my gracious master would speak 
a good word to the confectioner in the city, 
Antonio might become a confectioner.” 

“ A confectioner!” said Falieri. “ No, Passi- 
no; thy grandson, Antonio, shall become a 
sculptor !” 





And, through the favor of the Nobile Falieri, 
Antonio Canova became a sculptor whose 
works still excite the wonder and admiration 
of beholders. He first went to Bassano, and 
was placed with a capable artist; and when in 
his seventeenth year he had sculptured Euryd- 
ice in marble, he was sent to the Academy of 
Art in Venice. He soon gained a high posi- 
tion, and his chisel created a number of famous 
groups. Later, he filled high offices in institu- 
tions dedicated to art, and was honored by 
being made a knight. But not only his artistic 
power made him worthy the veneration of all 
times, his heart put him as high as the im- 
perishable creations of his genius. One who 
knew him intimately says: “He was active, 
open, mild, obliging, and kind. He knew 
neither the pride nor the envy of an artist. 
He was modest, notwithstanding that his fame 
spread over Europe. Animated by the noblest 
beneficence, he supported talented young art- 
ists, and set prizes to encourage them. In 
short, his moral character was so excellent that 
even among the many who envied, there was 
but one voice as to his worth.” 

How fortunate for the world that Canova’s 
genius was early appreciated and stimulated 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 
OR, WHAT WE PAY GO-BETWEENS. 


READER, did it ever occur to you how far 
apart are producers and consumers? Do you 
who live in cities know how much more you 
pay for what you consume than you need to 
pay? Do you realize how many profits are 
made on a pound of dried peaches before said 
peaches reach your table? Let us see. 

The grower produces, gathers, and dries the 
fruit. He sells it to his country merchant in 
exchange for drygoods and groceries. The 
country merchant sells it—at a profit—to the 
wholesale city merchant; and he, in turn, sells 
it to the jobber at a profit; and the jobber to 


consumer at a profit. Here are five go-betweens 
and five profits, which come out of the produ- 
cer and the consumer. Our example of dried 
peaches will apply equally to nearly everything 
produced in the country and consumed in the 
city. Is there no remedy for this? Consider 
the large number of useless hucksters who 
ought to be either producers or simply the paid 
agents of the producer and consumer. The 
remedy is in “ TRapE Unrons,” and sensible 
people will organize them and do away with 
all unnecessary “ go-betweens,” thus greatly re- 
ducing the cost of living in towns and cities, 
The same plan may be adopted by artisans, 
manufacturers, shippers, and by others who be- 
lieve in co-operation. Economy is now the 
watchword of the laborer, of the middle classes, 
and of all who earn, instead of “ sponging” 
on others to get their living at little or no cost. 
Let us try to bring the producers and the con- 
sumers as near together as possible, not only 
for the sake of reducing the cost of the nec- 
essaries of life, but also for the sake of obtain- 
ing fresher and better supplies of those perish- 
able things, like vegetables and fruits, which 
are as delicious as healthful. 
> <P 


On THE Track.—The other day I heard a 
mother ask her little son to do something. “In 
a minute,” he said. She spoke again. But it 
was one, two, three, four, five minutes before 
he minded her. It makes me think of the 
switch-tender’s boy. What if he had waited 
a minute before minding his father? A switch- 
tender in Prussia was just going to move the 
rail, in order to put a coming train of cars on a 
side track, when he caught sight of his little 
son playing on the track. The engine was in 
sight, and he had not a moment to spare. He 
might jump and save his child; but he could 
not do that and turn the switch in time; and 
if it were not done, the on-coming train would 
meet another train, and a terrible crash and 
smash take place. The safety of hundreds of 
lives depended upon his fidelity. What could 
he do? What did he do? “Lie down! lie 
down!” he cailed, with a loud, quick voice to 
the child; and seizing the switch, the train 
passed safely on its proper track. Did the 
heavy train run over the little boy? Was he 
killed? Was he crushed to pieces? No, for 





by the encouragement of the powerful ! 


he did just as his father told him, and did it 





the retailer at a profit; and the retailer to the | 
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instantly. He fell flat between the rails, 
and the cars went high over his head; and 
when the anxious father sprang to the 
spot, there he was alive and well—not a 
hair was touched. It was his quick obe- 
dience, you see, that saved his life. He 
did not stop a minute. Even a moment's 
hesitation would have been too late. 


ee 
MEMORY. 


A susTIzz train of purest thought ; 
A wondrous, firm, mysterious band ; 
The ethereal cord by nature wrought; 
A viewless thread ; a mystic wand; 
Magician in the brain confined, 
To make past present to the mind. 


The charmer waves his magic rod. 
Life’s lengthened way is but a span; 

The thorny path in torture trod, 
Seems paradise on earth began. 

Tilusion sweet! past woe is fled; 

The years are filled with bliss instead. 


The vision grows. Excitement warms 
The frozen chambers of the heart: 

Before the sense pass sainted forms, 
And of the present are a part. 

The dust is waked from the dark tomb, 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC MURPHY. 


opinion and action he may he regard- 
ed as individual, and even eccentric. 

In fine, sympathy, emotion, imag- 
ination, justice, and pride are the 
major qualities of his character, while 
covetousness, cunning, selfishness, 
and severity are relatively weak or 
entirely subordinated. 

As a writer or a speaker, he would 
be brief, but smooth, agreeable, and 
logical. Appreciative of truth in 
the highest degree, he would aim to 
give it clear significance divested of 
all qualifying tautology. As a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle he evident- 
ly is sympathetic, kind, generous, and 
affectionate ; willing to sacrifice his 
personal interests for the benefit of 
those who look to him for support or 
counsel. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The war of the American Kebellion has 





The spirit called from its heavenly home. 


Bright Memory fails as years increase. 
Does death destroy this power divine ? 
Oblivion make the past to cease? 
The soul no bliss in old-time find? 
Memory expands forevermore, 
And ne'er forgets aught gone before. 
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{SAAC MURPHY, 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. 
—o—_ 

To the casual observer this portrait 
would not be likely to offer an attractive 
or interesting feature. To the unscien- 
tific observer this face would only prove 
expressive and striking when its owner’s 
history was known, and the part enacted 
by him in a most rigorous life-drama ap- 
preciated. The homely plainness of the 
features, which is due chiefly to the 
sharpness and shrivel of advanced age, 
would at first sight dissuade close scruti- 
ny and prompt but common-place remark. 
Let us, however, analyze this counte- 
nance. First, we perceive the evidences 
of the blending of the mental and motive 
temperament, each contributing in a 
large measure to the mental character; 
the one supplying force, energy, and en- 
durance, the other engendering suscepti- 
bility, acuteness, and penetration. Second, 
we notice that while the head is not by 
any means narrow at the base, its greatest 
breadth is in the region of the senti- 
ments: the upper side-head, generally, 
is expanded, showing large Cautious- 
ness, Ideality, and Constructiveness. 
Third, the coronal region is well marked. 





Firmness and the organs which cluster 
about it, especially Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem, are largely developed. 
Fourth, the forehead is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to impress us with the opinion 
that the intellectual faculties, especially 
those which sustain a relation to the 
meditative spirit, are active and con- 
trolling. 

From these premises we conclude that 
Governor Murphy is a man of inflexible 
purpose, staunch principle, and earnest 
endeavor. With him to make choice of 
a principle or of an undertaking is to act 
upon it. He would be careful in deciding 
a matter, especially when antagonistic 
and important issues were involved in 
its development ; but having decided, the 
matter, so far as he is concerned, is 
settled. His strong moral qualities, acted 
upon by a thoughtful and even specula- 
tive intellect, give an exalted character 
to his decisions, so that he feels drawn 
on, as it were, by an influence beyond 
himself, actuated by unaccountable im- 
pulses. The intuitional element is power- 
ful in his disposition ; he comprehends at 
once those who come within the sphere 
of his observation, and is often inclined 
to yield to his first impressions against 
the suggestions of logic and the repre- 
sentations of others. He would be for- 
bearing toward others, though disagree- 
ing in sentiment; the openness of his 
nature, however, would not permit him 
to dissimulate or deceive. As a man of 





made historic the names of many who, with 
all the same qualities of soul and mind, would 
otherwise have been forgotten. It has created 
for us thinkers, statesmen, and generals, on 
both sides, of the most wonderfully varied 
talents and abilities, with whose fame the 
world is now filled. It has associated the 
names of others with story and poetry, and out 
of materials the most ordinary there will be 
imaginary characters figuring in future ro- 
mance, the pure creations of fancy. Ellsworth, 
who threw away his life and hopes of future 
distinction for a useless rag, will appear with 
poetic prominence. Booth, a weak, licentious 
actor, is now a Brutus with many; and even 
“ Wild Bill,” a contemptible bully and despe- 
rado of the Western border, occupies the front 
of a prominent magazine with a highly colored 
and misrepresented account of his wicked life. 

There are, however, few names less known 
and more deserving of notice in connection 
with the civil war than the name of Isaac 
Murphy, Governor of Arkansas, who by one 
act of remarkable moral heroism and love of 
the Union, at the risk of his own life and the 
safety of his family, revealed his incorruptible 
purity and resolution to a wild and infuriated 
body of rebels, of which he was the sole loyal 
member, the Arkansas Secession Convention 
of 1861. 

The previous life of Governor Murphy 
differed little from the lives of many around 
us. He was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 16th, 1803, and attended Jefferson Col- 
lege two sessions, but was obliged to abridge 
his collegiate course on account of ill health, 
most of his education being subsequently ac- 
quired at private schools. While quite young 
he was thrown on his own resources by the 
loss of both his parents. He had, however, 
already been thoroughly educated in the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Scotch Covenanters, 
and his earliest recollections were of the West 
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minster Confession of Faith and the solemn 
League and Covenant. To the stern morality 
thus early instilled we may trace the lofty reso- 
lution and loyalty of his later life. 

On July 30th, 1830, while teaching a small 
school in Montgomery County, Tennessee, he 
was married to Miss Angeline Lockart, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Lockart. She wasa 
lady of most estimable moral and intellectual 
character, by whom Governor Murphy had ten 
children, six girls and foursons. Mrs. Murphy 
died in 1856; and of the family the Governor 
and four daughters alone survive. 

In the fall of 1834 he moved to Fayetteville, 
in northwestern Arkansas, where he taught 
school for two years, and about this time was 
admitted to the bar. Fora time he was di- 
rector of a bank at Fayetteville, and in 1840 
took a contract, and was engaged for two years 
in surveying public lands. In 1846, and again 
in 1848, he served as a member of the lower 
house of the Arkansas Legislature from Wash- 
ington County, and also represented Madison 
and Benton counties to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate during the session of 1848 and 1849. 

On April 18th, 1849, he started for California. 
He remained there some years, during which 
time he worked in the mines, and accumulated 
some property, but, through misfortune, the 
most of it was lost; and he returned to his 
home in Arkansas in September, 1853, where 
he resumed his legal practice. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Madison County, and in 1856 was 
again elected to the State Senate to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. 

We thus see in Governor Murphy at the 
commencement of the rebellion a man of local 
importance in northwestern Arkansas, respect- 
ed and trusted by his fellow-citizens. At that 
time it is beyond doubt that the majority in 
Arkansas, and especially in the northwestern 
part of the State, were opposed to secession. 
In February, 1861, he was elected as a Union 
delegate to the State Convention, and it was 
considered a certainty that a majority of the 
Convention were loyal, and Arkansas would 
not secede. But the storm of rebellion steadily 
gained strength, and swept the entire South. 
In Arkansas secession began to be popular. 
As elsewhere, most of the wealthy planters and 
citizens were disloyal, while only the vast ma- 
jority of the poorer population were loyal. 
The former used their powerful influence to 
aid their cause and terrify Unionists. The few 
wealthy Unionists, fearing for the safety, both 
of their person and property, maintained a 
silent course or openly avowed themselves se- 
cessionists. By such a reign of terror, not- 
withstanding a majority of loyal votes, Arkan- 
sas was dragged out of the Union, and the bit- 
terness of the subsequent contest made most 
of her people sincerely rebellious. 

The Convention assembled, and at once it 
was evident that members elected as Unionists 
had become tainted with secession. Nor was 
this all. Everything that the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic secession element could do, either to ter- 
rify or to purchase the votes of members, was 





done. The United States arsenal at Little 
Rock was seized by the rebel Governor Rector. 
Major Sturges, commanding the United States 
troops at Fort Smith, was compelled to escape 
through the Indian Territory to Union soil. 
Nowhere was it safe to express a love of the 
Union or condemnation of the course of the 
Southern leaders. 

Some debate ensued in the Convention, as a 
few Unionists still held out against the reign 
of terror ; but one by one they were compelled 
to yield through the force of circumstances. 
It is due to many of them to say that nothing 
but fears for the lives of their families caused 
them to succumb. It is, however, due to one 
man alone to say that not even considerations 
like these could force him to abandon principle. 


On the 6th of May the vote was taken on the | 


question of secession. Unionist after Unionist 
voted aye with the rebels. When the vote had 
been taken, Isaac Murphy had alone voted in 
the negative. The excitement in the Conven- 
tion was intense. The “Chivalry” were ram- 
pant. This old man must yield, and he would 


do so when he found himself alone. A motion 


was made that the vote be declared unanimous. 
Arkansas should enter the Confederacy with- 
out a dissenting voice. Again the vote was 
taken, and again Isaac Murphy alone voted in 
the negative. 

Said Governor Murphy to the writer: “The 
scene at this time beggared description. Every- 
where arose oaths, curses, and cries of ‘ Kill the 
old traitor, the infernal abolitionist! I never 
expected to get out of that hall alive!” 

It is not necessary to dwell on the moral 
heroism of this action, nor of the subsequent 


conduct of Governor Murphy. Let us simply | 


ask how many of us would have had the 


courage to do as he did, at such enormous | 
risks, merely for the sake of a right principle! | 


Only those who know the savage spirit of 
Southwestern rebels can fully appreciate his 
position while in their midst. There were 
among them some honorable men, but the 
State of Arkansas was soon overrun with guer- 
rillas. These were scoundrels of the worst 
stamp, who hesitated at no atrocity. The evi- 
dence before courts-martial proved that Union 
men were tied to trees, had their finger and 
toe nails extracted one at a time with bullet 
moulds, and were then brutally murdered. 
Similar and worse outrages were innumerable, 
and among such characters Governor Murphy, 


with his family, lived for months, constantly | 
| character is given in a letter to the writer in 


liable to every imaginable outrage. 


But, notwithstanding the imminent danger | 


to his life, he escaped, and upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention returned to his home 
in Madison County. From this time until the 
arrival of the army of Curtis in Arkansas in 
March, 1862, his life was in constant danger. 
Remote from the Union army, all chance of 
escape was cutoff. The country swarmed with 
guerrillas and rebel citizens, and from these he 
endured innumerable persecutions. Yet he 
constantly and openly avowed his Union senti- 
ments, and denounced secession as the greatest 











curse that could befall the country. A notice, 
said to be intended especially for him, was 
posted at the Court House door, warning all 
Union men to leave the country within ten 


days. The intervention of friends in his behalf | 


was without avail, and the danger to his life 
became so great that on the 18th of April, 1862, 
he made his escape to the army of Curtis in 
southwestern Missouri. After his departure 
his family was robbed by guerrillas. 


During the long march of General Curtis 
through southern Missouri and Arkansas to 
Helena on the Mississippi, where he arrived in 
July, 1862, Governor Murphy traveled with the 
army, sharing in all the hardships of the 
campaign. In January, 1863, he returned to 
his home with the army of Schofield, and re- 
mained until the departure of the army, when 
he removed with his family to St. Louis. 
Owing to the severity of the weather and the 
unusual exposure to which they were subjected, 
two of his daughters died soon after their ar- 
rival in St. Louis, and the remainder of his 
family was reduced to great poverty and suffer- 
ing. Common soldiers in St. Louis, as well as 
others, who had known him as a patriot and 


| kind companion on the march, subscribed 


money for his immediate relief; and partly by 
such means Governor Murphy was enabled to 
struggle through the winter of 1862-63. 

During the summer and fall of 1863, move- 
ments for the capture of the capital of Arkan- 
sas were for the first time successfully carried 
into effect under Generals Steele and David- 
son. Governor Murphy accompanied their 
army, and was present at the capture of Little 
Rock, September 10th, 1863, ever since which 
time he has remained in Arkansas. 

The patriotism and suffering of Isaac Murphy 
during the war had won for him the confidence 
and esteem of the loyalists of Arkansas. 
Under a proclamation of President Lincoln, 
Provisional State Governments were at this 
time instituted in most of the seceded States. 
A loyal Convention was called in Arkansas, 
and by this Convention Isaac Murphy was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor of the State in 
January, 1864. Subsequently, at an election 
held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of March, 
1864, his office was confirmed, and he was 
chosen Governor by the loyal people of Arkan- 
sas. This office he has since continued to hold, 
and his administration has thus far met with 
general approval. 

Governor Murphy’s own estimate of his 


the following words: “I was by nature a 
dreamer and enthusiast. My enjoyments were 
in thought, books, and family affections. I 
have been too much of a dreamer for success 
in life.” 

In the accumulation of property he has cer- 
tainly not been successful. He is to-day a poor 
man. But he has met with far higher and 
nobler success in the life that he has lived—the 
life of a conscientious and incorruptible man. 

Of a retiring and modest disposition, he has 
never sought that prominence in the politics 
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of the day which his position as a loyal 
Governor of a once rebel State might have 
given him. He has never courted the fame of 
being a martyr to the Union cause. Brownlow, 
of Tennessee, with no firmer adherence to 
principle, and probably having endured no 
greater suffering in person or in family, is 
probably known throughout the Union more 
by his talent for controversy and the promi- 
nence he has assumed as a politician than on 
account of the personal sufferings he endured 
asa Union man under rebel rule. Governor 
Murphy’s indisposition for publicity has retired 


to a quiet, private life and the happiness of the 
home circle. Yet are not both of these men 


patriotism shown in the hour of danger? 
Certainly ; there are not too many men in the 
nation like Governor Murphy, and history 
ought not to permit his example to be for- 


gotten. 
——s eo oe 


PULPIT ORATORY. 


UnvDER the title of Earnestness, the N. Y. 
Christian Intelligencer of recent date says: 
In the delivery of a sermon nothing can 
compensate for the lack of a becoming 
earnestness of manner. And as earnestness 
can not be counterfeited by mere noise or 
vapid vociferation, therefore it must needs be 
kindled in the heart, and show itself in that 
inimitable grace which is described by only 
one name—uncetion. 

An eminent advocate in Rome accused 
Quintus Gallius of an attempt to poison him, 
and came forward to produce his evidence; 
but the languid manner of the accuser was 
interpreted by Cicero into a favorable construc- 
tion for his client. He exclaimed, “ Udi dolor? 
ubi ardor animi? qui etiam ex infantium in- 
geniis elicere voces, et querelas solet.”— Where 
is that grief? where that burning earnestness 
which is wont to draw out, even from the 
minds of children, both cries and lamentations ? 

The great Roman orator knew full well that 
a dull, drowsy, monotonous, and prosaic man- 
ner of delivery could neither impress nor per- 
suade those who were compelled to give it 
their reluctant ears. Genuine earnestness pro- 
duces a natural vivacity which shapes sen- 
tences, and throws the stress of the voice upon 
emphatic words. And vivacity in a preacher 
will kindle animation in an audience, and pro- 
duce that wonderful medium of power, an in- 
tense sympathy between the'one and the other. 

Beecher, Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and others 
who might be easily named, are not superior 
to all other men in the grandeur of their 
thoughts nor in the splendor of their diction. 
But they are what are styled “live preachers.” 
They carry no stilted dignity, no sanctimonious 
whine, no pulpit drawl, no dreary solemnity, 
no owlish pomp with them when they come 
to appear before the people with messages of 
truth. il 

What could have been more impressive than 
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the style of address employed by Him who 
spoke as never man spake, and which in his 
day was so novel, and in such striking opposi- 
tion to the dogmatic manner of the Scribes and 
Pharisees? The matchless preacher abounded 
in figures, similes, and parables. He vocalized 
common things. The pearl, the twittering 
sparrow, the fisherman’s net, the humble lamp, 
were converted by him into oracles of truth. 
Mechanical logic, formulated propositions, 
wire-drawn discussions, dogmatic repetitions 
of abstract principles, which now oppress so 


| many very learned and very dry pulpit dis- 
him from popular notice, as much as possible, | 


courses, have no charm and no value for the 
average of church-going people. They want 


| the living word presented to them in a living 
equally deserving of consideration for true | 


way. Therefore it is not too much to affirm 
that in a preacher everything should be made 
the formation of an earnest, 
vivacious, natural, and simple manner, both of 
style and of address. They who have these 
rare possessions are richly furnished for their 
great work, and never fail to enrich others. 
[Young preachers, and those not young, 
may read with benefit to themselves and profit 
to their hearers, the volume just published at 
this office entitled “ Oratory, Sacred and 
Secular,” in which the gist of the whole sub- 
ject of success in the pulpit is given. We 
commend this work by a clergyman to every 


clergyman. } 


—— oe" 


GOOD RULES FOR A TEACHER. 


A New ENG.Lanp teacher keeps the follow- 
ing excellent rules on his desk, by which to be 
governed. We commend the same to all 
teachers, parents, preachers, editors, and 
others. Besides having the best influence on 
children, such rules will tend to greatly im- 
prove one’s own physiognomy as well as his 
whole nature. 

HERE ARE THE RULES. 

ist. Sympathy with the minds and hearts of 
children. 

2d. Energy of personal character. 


WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY DO: 

. Keep a good temper. 
. Always be cheerful. 
. Have patience. 
. Encourage and praise. 
. Be faithful. 

WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY AVOID: 
. Moroseness. 
. Fretfulness. 
. Anger. 
. Scolding. 
. Fault-finding. 
. A cold, unsympathetic manner. 

What a volume in these few sentences! 
Let us analyze them. “Sympathy with the 
minds and hearts of children” implies aptitude 
for enlisting attention and calling out the fac- 
ulties of those to be impressed and educated. 

“ Energy of personal character.” He who 
would awaken or inspire energy in another 
must himself exhibit earnestness, energy, and 
enterprise. 
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“ Keep a good temper.” This means “self- 
control”—a condition indispensable to one 
who would lead or control others. 

“Always be cheerful.” Is this possible? 
Yes; if one is fit to teach, he is capable of 
constant cheerfulness, and he has no right to 
bring anything less than this into a school- 
room. He must keep his aches, his pains, and 
annoyances to himself, and not inflict them on 
others. Invalids, dyspeptics, and those with 
“jaded nerves” should be sent to the hospital, 
and not to the school-house, to crucify others. 

“ Have patience.” Children are of necessity 
more or less impatient; but a teacher must 
never show a want of this admirable Chris- 
tian quality. Patience is akin to peace; im- 
patience, to disorder. 

“Encouragement.” No matter how self- 
assured a child may seem to be; no matter 
how presumptuous, or how indifferent appar- 
ently to praise or blame, all well-organized 
human beings, young and old, are susceptible 
to encouragement and liable to be discouraged. 
When one needs a word of cheer, it is folly for 
a teacher to withhold it. Many good people 
confound praise with flattery, and for fear of 
the latter, seldom or never use the former. 
Teachers should discriminate and encourage 
when necessary. 

“ Be faithful.” This implies integrity; and 
no one who is not honest should for a 
moment be trusted with the high office of 
teacher. Faithfulness on his part will beget 
the same condition or spirit in children, while 
the lack of it will be as promptly imitated. 

“ Moroseness” comes of an evil spirit. It is 
of the passions, and a perversion at that. Only 
a low mind indulges a spirit of moroseness. 
So of “ fretfulness,” “scolding,” and “ fault- 
finding.” These feelings beget resistance, tur- 
bulence, disorder, rebellion, anarchy, and the 
school is disturbed or broken up in conse- 
quence of an evilly-disposed or ill-tempered 
teacher. 

To be a good teacher, one must be Goop. 
To subdue a turbulent child, or a horse, one 
must first be self-subduing. In short, one 
must have himself the qualities, the spirit, and 
the knowledge he would have in others. In- 
considerate parents and teachers look for con- 
sistency and perfection, while they themselves 
are nothing but inconsistencies and imperfec- 
tion. This is a theme on which el may pro- 
fitably dwell. Let us try to be in disposition 
and character what we would have others be- 
come. Then our efforts will be rewarded with 
good results. To this end let us observe the 
very sensible and Christian rules, in our every- 
day affairs, of the New ENGLAND sCHOOL 
TEACHER. « 

eee 

Oxrtvary.— Mrs. Mary M. Bruner, the 

mother of an esteemed correspondent of ours, 


died recently at Americus, Georgia. She was 

an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, an earn- 

est Christian, and a kind neighbor. Her death 

leaves & vacancy in the large circle of her 

a which will be long and 
ly felt. 
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THE SEBAROKG. 


How do we strive to find the Uncreate 
In the create; in poor humanity, 
Image of God! We seck for it— 
That absolute perfection which our souls 
Yearn for forever, and yet vainly yearn. 
Through what fond, mad delusions God doth lead 
The errant soul up to Himself, the One. 
We worship beauty; seek it, strive for it: 
Possession of it seems to be for us 
The one necessity of our souls. Without, 
We think we die. We find it in the flower, 
The stream, the wood, the human face, the mind, 
The soul; then, reaching higher up, in God. 
"Tis useless thus to strive ; all paths of good, 
Of pleasure innocent, in innocence 
Pursued lead straight to Him. You say, perhaps, 
Yon do not see it now. Think, wait, live on; 
It will appear some time to you. 
Yet still, 
We, finite, looking on infinity, 
Draw yet finite conclusions. It takes time— 
Eternity to comprehend a God, 
As it takes space to hold sublimity. 
One must know all things to know God; one must 
Explore the heights of heaven, the depths of hell. 
The great wide-circling spread of universe, 
And all therein contained from small to great, 
From monad up to man. Even then we fail. 
To where this universe had being, thought 
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for truth, goodness, and greatness ; self- 
reliance, determination, will-power, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and self-es- 
teem, or the love of individual liberty 
and power. He loves children, and 
home, and woman. Has a passionate 
friendship, which enables him to win 
associates and hold them for life. He 
has a quick, polished imagination ; but 
he does not allow it to cut loose from 
practical life, or from the realm of 
common sense, which tend to regulate 
and guide it. His imagination is not 
like a balloon that goes careering 
whithersoever it will. It is more like 
a steamer, obeying the will of the 
pilot; or like a locomotive, which is 
governed by definite laws and regu- 
lated by the will of its engineer. 
There is in this organization a great 
deal of the historical and the descrip- 
tive ; something of the didactic, and con- 





Creeps back; through the dim corridors of Time, 
To step upon the precipice set down 

Into unfathomable chaos where 

God manifest from out its awful depths 
Commanded into being all the world. 

Thence how the awful mystery widening grows. 
Vague speculations of the Trinity 

Branch out and grow, with still new buds a-top 

Of thought eternal, growing evermore 

A constant miracle, from chaos sprung, 

Until it reaches God. In wonderment 

We children ask such questions: Who made God ? 
And where is heaven? content with vague replies ; 
Until at last we learn to comprehend 

How little we do know, so prove our lore. 

All knowledge but a line infinite—which 

Begins in God and ends——who can tell where ? 


But here we stop, as out of breath, and well. 

Souls do get out of breath ere they reach God, 

As well as bodies ; it is a long way 

From earth to heaven however fast we go. 

Thoughts are the wings of mind; spirit indeed, 

But "las! create, hence finite. So we make 

This ratio to work out the perfect Sum: 

As is the creature to Creator, so 

The finite to the Infinite; and we 

Must have the first three terms to find the fourth. 
SPRINGFIELD. 
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Tus gentleman has a very finely or- 
ganized body and brain. He is not large 
or heavily built, but of good size, well 
proportioned, above the medium height, 
and as lithe and springy as a race-horse. 
His whole personnel gives the appear- 
ance of a clear thinker, a sharp observer, 
a man of intense feeling, quickness, ease, 
and accuracy of motion, and one whose 
thoughts, sentiments, and susceptibilities 
are fine and high toned. His features 
are prominent and well defined, indicat- 
ing positiveness of character, quickness 
of perception, intensity of thought and 


emotion, and a practical wide-awake in- 
tellect. 

His brain, of the same quality, of course, 
as his body, works easily and rapidly ; 
sometimes, perhaps, too intensely for 
health and endurance; but for a man of 
his susceptibility, he is rather remarkable 
for toughness and endurance. 

The reader will notice that the lower 
part of the forehead is particularly sharp 
and prominent, the perceptive organs, as 
a whole, being large. That squareness 
at the outer angle of the eyebrow evin- 
ces precision, method, system. That sharp 
ridge running up from the root of the 
nose to the hair, indicates memory of 
facts, power of analysis, criticism, dis- 
crimination, and, joined with his large 
Language, the power of description. He 
has a prominent development of the qual- 
ity that reads human character; not only 
the ability to judge of character at sight, 
to form an impression favorable or ad- 
verse to the person whom he meets, but 
the power to enter into the intricacies 
and sympathies of human nature, and to 
describe such characteristics as he per- 
ceives in persons, or conceives to be pos- 
sible, through his own consciousness ; 
hence his graphic pictures of disposition 
and of thought are remarkable. 

The central line of the head from the 
root of the nose over the top to the back 
of the head is high and prominent, indi- 
cating the qualities we have named, and 
also sympathy for suffering, reverence 








; siderable of the metaphysical blended 


with the imaginative, sympathetical, and 
practical. He can write for common- 
sense people; is able to reach the realm of 
their every-day life, and of their common 
sympathies ; and through these qualities 
to lead them up as high as they are able 
to go with him. In his writings, and espe- 
cially in his lectures, there is a point- 
blank earnestness, vividness, and brillian- 
cy which enables him to please while he 
“instructs. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in Belcher- 
town, Hampshire County, Mass., July 24, 1819. 
His father was a machinist and inventor, a man 
of singular simplicity and purity of character, 
whose virtues his son has celebrated in a poem 
entitled “ Daniel Gray,” published several years 
ago in the Adlantic Monthly. Owing to an en- 
tire failure of health while fitting for college, 
he was obliged to relinquish an academic 
course ; and when twenty-one years old he en- 
tered the office of Drs. Barrett and Thompson, 
of Northampton, as a student of medicine. 
He was graduated a doctor of medicine at the 
Berkshire Medical College in 1844, and imme- 
diately thereafter selected Springfield as the the- 
ater of his professional practice. He associated 
for a time with Dr. Charles Bailey, a classmate, 
and afterward with Dr. Charles Robinson, also 
a classmate. (Dr. Robinson will be recognized 
as the recent Governor of Kansas.) After a 
three years’ experience Dr. Holland gave up 
his profession and entered upon a more con- 
genial line of life, literature, to which all his 
natural tastes led him. While preparing for 
this new field he became teacher in a private 
school in Richmond, Va., and while thus en- 
gaged, was chosen superintendent of the public 
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schools of the city of Vicksburg, in Mississippi. 
This office he accepted, and satisfactorily dis- 
charged its duties for a year and a quarter, 
when events of a domestic nature called him 
back to Massachusetts. On his arrival at his 
Springfield home he was induced to accept a 
position, then vacant, in the office of the Spring- 
field Republican. Here, associated with Sam- 
uel Bowles, he entered upon his first hard work 
as editor. The earlier years of this connection 
were years of severe labor, the two young men 
doing the entire editorial work of the estab- 
lishment. 

Two years after entering the office he became 
joint proprietor, and continued his interest in 
the business throughout the entire period which 
was occupied in raising the concern to its pres- 
ent magnitude and prosperity. In 1866 Dr. 
Holland withdrew from the management. Be- 
sides his editorial writings and occasional con- 
tributions to prominent magazines and other 
periodicals, he has given to the world several 
volumes of superior merit. His first book was 
“The History of Western Massachusetts,” 
written for his paper, and subsequently pub- 
lished in two volumes. This work has much 
local value, and involved an incredible amount 
of drudgery. Then followed a novel, also 
written for the paper, and afterward published 
by Putnam, entitled “ The Bay Path.” Subse- 
quently he produced “ Bitter Sweet,” a poem 
which has been generally admired ; “ The Tit- 
comb Letters,” an exceedingly pleasant vol- 
ume; “Gold Foil,” a series of essays; “ Miss 
Gilbert’s Career,” a novel; “ Lessons in Life ;” 
“Letters to the Joneses ;” “ Plain Talks on Fa- 
miliar Subjects ;’ and “ Kathrina,” a poem of 
unusual sweetness. 

All Dr. Holland’s writings have been receiy- 
ed with general favor; their refined, didactic, 
yet humorous character being nicely adapted 
to the tastes of educated American society. 
Of “ Kathrina” the publishers sold 40,000 cop- 
ies during the first six months—an extraordi- 
nary sale for an American volume of poetry. 
The following extracts will give our readers 
who have not seen the work, some idea of its 
character. In Part IL, where Kathrina is seen 
confessing her faith and receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, it reads : 

s page e “ All this scene 
I saw through blinding tears. The poetry 
That like a soft aurevla embraced 
Within ite scope those two contrasted forms ; 
The eager observation and the hush 
That reigned through all the house ; the breathless spell 
Of sweet solemnity and tender awe 
Which held all hearts when she, The Beautiful, 
Received the sign of marriage to The Good, 
O’erwhelmed me, and I wept. Shall I confess 
That in the struggle to repress my tears 
And hold my swelling heart, I grudged her gift, 
And felt that, by the measure she had risen, 
She had put space between herself and me, 
And quenched my hope.” 

In Part IIL. we read : 

“ Strange, how a man may carry in his heart, 

From year to year—through all his life, indeed— 

A truth, or a conviction which shall be 

No more a part of it, and no more worth 

Than to his flask the cork that slips within ! 

Of this he learns by sourness of his wine, 





Or muddle of its color ; by the bits 

That vex his lip while drinking ; but he feels 

No impulse in his hand to draw it forth, 

And bid it crown and keep the draught it spoils." 

The poem thus abounds in richly molded 
gems of sentiment and philosophy. 

Dr. Holland married, at twenty-six, Eliza- 
beth L. Chapin, of Springfield—the Elizabeth 
to whom he dedicates “ Kathrina”—has three 
children, two daughters just entering upon 
womanhood, and a son who is buta boy. His 
residence, known in the Connecticut Valley as 
Brightwood, is located among the trees, a mile 
and a half north of the Springfield Railroad de- 
pot, and overlooks the river and the meadows. 
Here the summer finds him, and holds him; 
but the winter calls him to all parts of the 
country as a lecturer. He is now making ar- 
rangements for a residence of two or three 
years in Europe, whither he will shortly de- 
part with his family. His early life was a strug- 
gle with poverty, and like all such struggles on 
the part of men of genius, it was marked with 
many and peculiar changes. His later years 
have been abundant with the fruitage of suc- 
cesses bravely and meritoriously won. 


+ om 
THE SECRET OF SUCOBSS. 


BY A BANKER. 


[The rules laid down in the following sketch are ap- 
plicable, in a great measure, to every pursuit in life. 
It is a statement of an Englishman's experience, slightly 
altered to adapt it to American readers. The style is 
matter-of-fact, even homely, but none the less apt. We 
commend it to all young men who hope to rise in life 
and reap success.] 

One day, early in my fifteenth year, I found 
myself in the High-street of Sillerton, with a 
very ragged coat to my back, and possessed of 
a capital of four cents. I did not know a soul 
in the town. Half a century has passed over 
my head since that day. I have now a pro- 
fessional business worth $15,000 a year. My 
estate of Goldsworth Hall now yields me 
$7,500 a year; and I have one or two other 
little investments not altogether to be despised. 
I am chief magistrate of Sillerton, a town 
which has upward of fifty thousand inhab- 
itants. I am, I say, a professional man, and 
my success, such as it is, has not been achieved 
by lucky speculation like that of many who 
succeed in trade. I haverun norisks. I have 
worked my way slowly up the hill, step by 
step ; and my own success has as much aston- 
ished me, as their own want of it has, I see, 
astonished many of those who began life in 
advance of me. As I have always observed, 
that to disclose the secret machinery of success 
acts somehow as an anodyne to the sting of 
failure, I now purpose to afford this compen- 
sation to those to whom I can see that my bet- 
ter fortune has been the cause of some jealousy 
and heart-burning. , 

The causes of fame, one of your literary men 
says, are obvious, while those of fortune are 
hidden. Hidden, I suppose they are, from 
foolish, unpractical men; but, really, they are 
not very difficult to discover by a man of plain 





common sense, who is not blinded by self- 
conceit. 

When seventeen, I was promoted from mes- 
sage-boy to be clerk in the office of one of the 
leading attorneys in Sillerton. My salary for 
three years was $150, and I lived on $125. I 
am not, however, going to take up time with 
an account of how I fought with poverty, or 
of how I made myself a sound lawyer by study- 
ing while others were smoking or sleeping. 
I have known many men who were as diligent 
as I was, but who have stuck in the mud, never- 
theless. You will hardly make your way in 
business without being industrious, and with- 
out knowing your business—and these qualifi- 
cations, so far as I have seen, are ordinarily 
quite sufficient to keep a business which has 
been made for you, but not to make one. 

I saw this very early in life; yet I was not 
what is called a smart fellow, and luckily I 
never thought I was. My fellow-clerk, Sam, 
could write a business letter in a quarter the 
time it took me. Then, Sam’s letter was neat, 
sharp, and to the point, while mine was hardly 
respectable grammar. Conceive, then, the 
astonishment of Sam, of myself, and of the 
whole office, when the situation of correspond- 
ing clerk—the most dignified and best paid in 
the office—was given to me. I could not 
understand it at the time, but subsequently 
the mystery was made plain to me. Two of 
those above me had a mark against them for 
immoral conduct, while the temperament of 
my friend Sam was not a business one. He 
had an irresistible tendency, both in speech 
and correspondence, to let men see what he 
thought of them. My own letters, I can see 
on looking back, never fell into this error, and 
so never got our employer into hot water. So 
long as we gained our point, and did what was 
fair ourselves, where was the use of letting one 
man see that you thought him silly, and an- 
other that you thought him dishonest? I took 
precious good care to see as far as other people, 
but I took, if possible, greater care that nobody 
should see how much I saw. My cue was 
always to make a man, if possible, well pleased 
with himself, and, at the same time, to make 
him feel that he could not get the better of me. 

Then I was always good-humored. I was 
not going to let a man cut me because he had 
done me an injury—nor, on the other hand, 
was I going to cut him because I saw that he 
suspected that I had done him one. While I 
strove, and I believe with success, to be good- 
humored and pleasant to every one, I avoided 
excessive intimacy with any one—having ob- 
served that this is almost always the pre- 
lude to a quarrel; first comes hot weather, 
then a thunder-storm, and then cold. I never 
was “confidential,” as it is called, with any 
one. Was anybody ever so without repenting 
of it? 

I had a hard fight, too, and I was on the 
other side of thirty before I saw my way to 
being anything more than a clerk. I saw a 
good many men get a step or two in advance 





of me, through luck, but I never consumed my. 
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energy in jealous fretting on this account. 
Nature gave me a good digestion, and I took 
the affairs of life coolly and with good temper. 
My chance would come—and even if it did 
not, though I desired fortune, I was frugal and 
could enjoy life without it. An uncle of 
Sam’s, I remember, who had much in his 
power, passed him over in a good appoint- 
ment. The cause was plain. The young man 
to whom he gave it was the son of a man from 
whom the uncle expected something. Could 
anything have been more reasonable and nat- 
ural? Yet what did the silly Sam do? He 
wrote an angry letter to his uncle, full of bosh 
about “conduct to his own brother’s son—the 
brother who had helped him so generously 
when he was poor,” etc. Now, how can men 
expect the world to reward them if they won't 
adapt themselves to it? Do they think that it 
is going out of its daily path to meet their no- 
tions of justice and generosity ? 
was plain to me, could ever come of being out 
of humor with any one, and I hardly ever felt 
the inclination. If a man tried to cheat me, I 


didn’t allow him, but I felt no anger with him. | 


Men pursued their own interests, I pursued 
mine. I endeavored by good-humor, knowl- 
edge of business, and attention, and by scru- 
pulous conformity to the usages of society, to 
merit the reward which society has to give; 
and by patience [ got it. 

I soon saw that, of all things to be avoided 
by those who have their position to make, is 
the affectation of conventional non-conformity. 
Who but an ass, Sam used to say, would mind 
your wearing a cap instead of a hat, if you find 
a cap more comfortable? and then Sam would 
glance with contempt at my well-brushed 
beaver, and at my neat black kid gloves, which 
I always wore when I had got as far up in the 
world as to justify the expense. But, ha, ha! 
Sam, my boy, I used to think, let those laugh 
who win. I never troubled my head much 
with what the world ought to think ; I was not 
smart enough to put it right, and what it did 
think always seemed to me much the more imn- 
portant point. 

Nature, I admit, has given me some outward 
advantages for getting on. Of these I have 
carefully made the most. I am tall and broad- 
chested, with gray hair standing erect upon an 
ample and commanding-looking forehead. My 
“ presence,” I have often observed, in the bank 
of which I am manager, is sufficient to bring 
guilt and confusion into the face of the man 
who brings me a doubtful bill for discount, 
while the heartiness of my laugh—the style of 
one’s laughter is a point to be carefully attend- 
ed to—and the cordial way in which I can 
shake hands when I choose, has brought many 
a strong man’s account to the bank. I have 
always been most attentive to dress—and my 
costume has been nearly the same for twenty 
years. I wear a black frock-coat, vest of the 
same material, with dark-gray trowsers. Since 
I was made manager of the bank I have car- 
ried a gold-headed cane, with which I walk to 
and from the office. On the same occasion I 





No good, it | 





bought a gold repeater watch, which I wear 
with gold seals, in the good old fashion. I 
must say that I laid aside my old silver turnip 
with regret; it had kept me true to many a 
business engagement in the days of youthful 
struggle. 

MARRIAGE. 

I know of nothing which argues more 
against a man being possessed of a prudent 
business-like spirit, and is, therefore, more cal- 
culated to tell against his business prospects, 
than marrying on an insufficient or precarious 
income; but, on the other hand, when he has 
a certain and sufficient income, and has reach- 
ed a becoming period of life, there can be no 
doubt that a prudent and sensible marriage 
adds to his weight and respectability. 


As for myself, I felt the gravity of marriage. 


to be so great that I had been in a position to 
marry for some years before I could fairly 
make up my mind to it; but when I got the 
bank, I began to see distinctly that the inferior 
social status of a single man was altogether 
inappropriate and unbecoming to my position. 

In choosing a wife I was guided just by the 


| same principles which have guided me in the 


other affairs of life, and which have led me, 
not altogether discreditably, I venture to hope. 
If I did not marry for love, as it is called, at 
least I did not tire of my wife at the end of 
three months. If I did not tell her before we 
were married that she was an angel, I was 
never uncivil to her afterward. 

I chose my wife because, having known her 
for several years, she appeared to be prudent, 
sensible, and economical, and likely to manage 
my house creditably; and, on the whole, my 
expectations were reasonably well fulfilled. 
I may add that she was good-looking, which 
I frankly confess that I regard as an advantage 
ina woman. We were not blessed with any 
family; and when she was called away from 
me last year I did feel very queer and lonely. 
But when two agree to journey through life 
together, it is plain that one must die first. I 
dedicated such an amount of time to grief as 
the world has seen fit to require and sanction ; 
but I did not allow myself to sink into a mor- 
bid and sentimental eondition. The period of 
legitimate grief having expired, I resumed my 
attention to business, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I was able to resume my interest 
in it. 

GOSSIPING. 

There are, I think, few common habits more 
fatal to business reputation than a habit of 
chattering. When I hear a young man start- 
ing in life ready to deliver his opinion at a 
moment's notice on the questions of the day, 
I mark him as one whom J shall certainly not 
be the first to send business to. No man 
should presume to engage the attention of the 
company by talk, unless his age and position 
are markedly superior, No unmade man 
should ever talk to the company. I feel that 
I can not give too great weight to thiis impor- 
tant truth. By talking, you not only allow 
others to take note of your vanities and weak- 





nesses—and we all have our share, only some 
are cleverer in hiding them than others—but, 
by the mere fact of talking, you affront men 
of age and position, and thus make them in- 
disposed to help you. They think, and think 
rightly, that it is for age to talk and for youth 
to listen. But even among those of your own 
standing, young man, with your way to make, 
be advised. Nature has given you two ears; 
keep both fully employed. You have but one 
tongue; let it enjoy plenty of leisure. 
RELIGION. 

If conformity in details be desirable for those 
who wish to do well in the world, it is strictly 
indispensable in matters intrinsically important. 
For any one to talk irreverently of, or conduct 
himself with levity toward, any institution of 
church or state, is what I have never been able 
to tolerate; and it is a style of conduct which, 
I am glad to say, society is certain to visit with 
its severest displeasure. Busy as we used to 
be in the office all the week when I was a 
young man, I rejoice to say that I never was 
once willfully absent from church, either fore- 
noon or afternoon; and, higher considerations 
apart, I may say that I know of no better way for 
a young man to show that he possesses a steady 
and tractable spirit, deserving advancement 
and encouragement, than by regular attend- 
ance at church. Nor do I know anything 
which tells more, or tells more justly, against 
& young man’s prospect in business, than neg- 
lect of the ordinances of religion. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

I have said that I cultivated silence in 
company, yet I took care not to be morosely 
taciturn. I listened with deference and inter- 
est to the conversation of my elders and social 
superiors, and was always ready to laugh at a 
joke, provided it was proper and harmless. 
And when my age and position became such 
as to call on me to lead the conversation, I 
could amuse the young fellows, too, with harm- 
less tale and anecdote. What I have always 
avoided, both as junior and senior, was the de- 
livery of views and opinions. I never, in my 
recollection, said a word to the prejudice of 
any one, or ever said a word which could hurt 
the feelings or prejudices of any respectable 
member of society. My aim was always to 
impress those whom I met with a feeling that I 
Was a sound, cautious, good-tempered man of 
business, and of business aims. 

HORSES. 

If I have a taste for anything besides busi- 
ness, it is what I believe no man ever suspect- 
ed. Iam fond of horses; and what is more, I 
am a good judge of a horse. But no one ever 
heard me talk of horses. Even since my suc- 
cess in business became decided, I have not in- 
dulged myself in keeping a horse. The young 
man who wants to succeed will do well to fol- 
low my example. If he allows himself even to 
talk about any amusement for which he may 
have a taste, it is astonishing how soon he may 
have a reputation fixed upon him for being 
knowing in it. He will have plenty of rivals 


eager to talk of him as a good shot,a good 
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fisher, knowing in horses—being well aware 
that such a reputation is certain to be most in- 
jurious, probably fatal, to his business pros- 
pects. 

DRINKING AND SMOKING. 

When a young man, I was a member of a 
debating society in our town. I never spoke 
except when the business of the society was 
concerned. My reason for being a member 
was that a good many men of influence be- 
longed to it, with whom I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. My friend 
Sam was a distinguished member; and I recol- 
lect going to his lodgings one night out of 
curiosity, when he had a meeting of his choic- 
est friends. They were drinking toddy—a 
composition which I hate; indeed, I hate all 
spirits; and as to smoking, it is a method of 
employing time which has always seemed to 
me suitable only for those of weak intellect. I 
was prevailed on, I remember, to try a pipe— 
faugh! It was the first time and the last. 
They tried to encourage me to “ persevere,” by 
holding out the prospect that by so doing I 
should become a smoker in time. Dare say I 
might have succeeded in making myself a slave 
to an expensive and idiotic habit had I chosen ; 
but that I should, by learning to smoke, be 
putting down the smallest item to the credit of 
my account with Fortune, was what I could 
not see; much less did I see that any balance 
was thereby likely to accrue to Profit. I 
thought it as well to reserve my perseverance 
for somewhat different objects. So much, I 
suppose, for not being smart. But the talk 
was the wonderful thing. ‘“ What was love ?” 
— Did men act from free-will or from neces- 
sity ?’—and I fancy that they drank whisky- 
and-water, smoked their vile tobacco, and mud- 
dled the small modicum of brains which God 
had given them, two or three nights a week in 
this way. If there is anything for which, from 
my boyhood, I have found it difficult to hide my 
contempt, it is a man occupying himself with 
poetry, metaphysics, and such stuff, instead of 
giving himself to the honest and obvious work 
of life, and pocketing the honest payment for 
it. I well remember how my clothes smelt of 
tobacco next morning, and what a fright I was 
in lest our master should notice this. I was, 
however, at the office as usual half an hour be- 
fore regulation time, and I can remember that 
I got a job to do which would have fallen to 
Sam had he been there in time. It put half a 
sovereign in my pocket—a sum not to be de- 
spised in those days. 


FINALE, 


Now I do not mean to say, in giving the 
above sketch of my own animus, that men 
have not arrived at fortune whose mental 
machinery would, if dissected, show a very 
different arrangement of wheels and pivots. 
Sheer audacity will sometimes do wonders, 
especially in publtc life. Yet I think my own 
plan has been about as sure and as easy a one 
as can be followed. If I were.to name one 
advantage of mind which I have had over 





other men, I should say it is this—I was a sen- 
sible fellow as a young man. By reason of 
pride, conceit, or being over-ambitious, you 
will often see a man between his twentieth and 
twenty-fifth year commit an error which he 
never has a chance of retrieving. Opportunity 
gone is gone forever. He is thrown off the 
line—shunted—so to speak, and the rest of life 
is embittered, not only by the consciousness of 
failure, but by the consciousness that he has 
only his own vanity to blame for the failure. 
Generally I have noticed that the causes of a 
man’s failure are distinctly visible to every one 
but himself. I have known men with capital 
business heads, and with all the inclination to 
work, the mystery of whose lives—inscrutable 
to, and undreamt of by, themselves—lay in 
their manner ; shy, retiring fellows, who never 
make acquaintances, but allow any man to cul- 
tivate them ; hence their tendency is inevitably 
downward in the social scale. A shy man, 
whose mental cuticle is so tender that the 
blood comes at every scratch, may, perhaps, 
succeed as a clergyman, or as a doctor, or 
chance may put him in a safe business position, 
but to push his way through the rough and 
thorny brushwood which besets the outset of a 
business career, is what he need never try. 
Know your business, scrupulously respect 
the world’s conventionalities, face it boldly, 
receive its kicks and its cuffs—of which you 
will have a good allowance at starting—with 
invincible patience and good-humor, and it 
will come round to youin time. But it is a 
coy mistress, and one with many lovers. Un- 
less you woo with perfect self-mastery, and 
with knowledge of its ways, your suit will not 


prosper. 
——__——» om + 


Socran Ciuss vs. LoncEviry.—The organi- 
zation of social clubs is becoming more and 
more prevalent among American youth. Anold 
merchant related in our hearing a few evenings 
since, his own experience and observation in 
regard to this matter. When he left home to 
go into business in the city, he felt lonely in 
the evenings, and longed for some companion- 
ship. He was diffident, and had no influential 
friends to take him into society, A friend in- 
vited him to join a social club. They spent 
their time in song and jest, eating and drink- 
ing, and general jollity. He kept a list of all 
who belonged to the club during his connec- 
tion with it, and has traced their history since. 
Of forty-nine, but three now remain, enjoying 
a green old age. Most of the others went to 
early graves, the victims of intemperance. 
Very few of them were ever successful in busi- 
ness, though some of them were young men of 
fine business capacities. Our venerable friend 
thinks the seeds of their ruin were sown in the 
club room. He said, with great emphasis, 
“Had I an iron voice, which I could ring 
through our whole country, I would say tc 
every young man, beware of the club room, 
and especially the room of a drinking club. 
Many a young man is ruined there before he is 
aware of his danger.” 





“BE COURTEOUS.” 

Tus simple exhortation of the Christian 
Apostle is brimful of practical good sense. It 
applies to the whole of human life, and its aim 
is to make life more intensely and Christianly 
human; to make men think of and feel for 
each other in all the possible relations of plea- 
sure and business and calamity. Courteous- 
ness is quite synonymous with the true idea 
of politeness. You may gather its full sig- 
nificance from these shades of meaning: be 
civil—be obliging—be friendly-minded — be 
polite. 

There is a vast deal of vagueness respecting 
politeness. The cold mannerisms of aristoc- 
racy are known to be mere hollow pretenses. 
The rough boorishness of the untutored is 
alike defective in the real virtue of civility. 
Genuine politeness is from the heart. It 
springs spontaneously forth, and is a grace 
which can not be readily counterfeited. We 
can account for and forgive awkwardness, 
where there are unmistakable evidences of an 
honest heart. True heart-actions have always 
in them the virtue of elegance. 

The entire system of etiquette is most beau- 
tifully epitomized in that suggestive utterance 
of Jesus: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Here is couched the life and spirit 
of politeness. When we properly respect our- 
selves, then, and not till then, will we show 
proper respect for our fellow-men. 


Love that takes upon itself nothing but the | 
mere type of profession is valueless; but that 
which speaks and ministers, alone causes the 
heart to rejoice! 

Politeness is of practical use daily. How it 
lightens the heavy burdens of the weary! 
how it sweetens the bitter potions of the suf- 
fering! how it gladdens the sorrowful! It 
costs nothing, and yet how inestimable! Its 
price is above rubies. Sunshine is in its 
presence ; and beneath its fostering care grow 
all the nobler graces of life in luxuriant rich- 
ness. 

The idea that constant politeness would ren- 
der social life stiff and restrained, springs from 
a most false estimate of it. True politeness is 
the perfect ease and freedom of feeling and 
acting. It simply consists in treating others 
as you would like to be treated yourself. Hap- 
py the family where courtesy prevails! Happy 
they who know how to be polite. 

O ye surly, uncouth, boorish ones, but for you 
earth would be a thousand-fold more lovely! 
And you, ye fretting, stewing, and scolding 
ones, how ye fill to the very brim the cup of 
the weak and suffering, who otherwise would 
be as happy as the morning lark! Is it your 
mission to make souls chant perpetually the 
woeful miserere of sorrow? No! this is the 
mission of demons, not men / 

Go thou, and by thy kindness flash thy 
bright rays of sunlight across the shadowed 
path of thy brother, Go and be courteous. 

HH. C. FARRAR, 

Warerrorp, N. Y. 
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“ty I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous prect- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,""—De Foe, 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


To the inexperienced it may seem a 
very easy matter to pen one’s thoughts 
and then to print them. Such do not 
consider the necessity of previous study 
and careful preparation to qualify one 
for this particular work. When one has 
learned to perform the mechanical part 
of writing, which, unlike speaking, is 
altogether artificial, he has the more 
difficult object to attain, namely, the 
education of his faculties of observation, 
reason, analysis, and memory, in such a 
manner that they will serve him on call. 
To excel as a speaker, one must be fitted, 
and the fitting is a matter of training. 
An extemporaneous speaker draws in- 
spiration from those he addresses. His 
audience magnetizes him, and he becomes 
aroused and filled with an influence which 
elevates and enables him, as it were, to 
“surpass himself.” The writer, however, 
must proceed alone, and without external 
aids. If he have originality, imagina- 
tion, memory, and power of description, 
he sets about his work like an artist, to 
place on paper his ideas, figures, images, 
or mental pictures, for the edification, 
instruction, or entertainment of others. 
At best, his pen can not keep pace with 
his thoughts, and many of his most bril- 
liant and lucid impressions “take to 
themselves wings and fly away” before 
he can commit them to paper. One 
with small Language may write even 
better than he can speak; but the rule is, 
or should be, the other way. In writing 
for the press, one needs to be more par- 
ticular than when merely speaking—and 
this particularity is another hindrance to 
the easy expression of thought. A care- 
ful writer may, however, become, with 


SCRIBES. 

All writing for the press should be 
done by scribes or reporters, as of old. 
The Scriptures were so written; nor 
could they have been produced in the 
ordinary way of modern authorship. 
The great thinkers, poets, and prophets, 
had their scribes, who took down verba- 
tim what they desired to have recorded. 
This mode leaves the whole mind—all 
the faculties—free to act on a subject, 
and we then get the thought in full. 
If editors, authors, lecturers, and clergy- 
men would first study up their subjects 
on which they would write and speak; 
then dictate the matter to a phonographic 
reporter, who would take it down as fast 
as spoken; then write it out for careful 
revision by the author, readers and 
hearers would get the real life and spirit 
of their productions. By this means 
twice or thrice the labor could be per- 
formed in the same time, and it would 
be much better done, and with far less 
cost to the producer.* 


WHO MAY WRITE. 

Writing for the press need not be 
confined—as now—to a comparatively 
small class who do nothing else. On 
the contrary, every public journal ought 
to enlist the services of the best minds 
in the community. Is a magazine de- 
voted to education? No one mind can 
cover the whole ground and fill its pages 
with the ripest and richest matter. A 
sensible editor will obtain the assistance 
of all the best educators in the State. 
He will thus obtain a complete knowl- 
edge of the best methods of teaching, 
discipline, and government, also the best 
books and apparatus, decide on the hours 
of study, and on every topic connected 
therewith. So in agriculture. Every 
good farmer is supposed to be in posses- 
sion of information which it would be 
useful for others to know. Let him 
communicate the same through a spirited 
journal, and thus add to the value of the 
journal and to the sum total of agricul- 
tural knowledge. It should be the same 
with a paper devoted to science, art, 
philosophy, or mechanism. What mines 
of riches editors may work by inviting— 
inducing—these classes to reveal the 
Secret stores of their intellectual wealth, 





* This art—phonography, or shorthand writing, which 
is now reduced to a system—should be tanght in all the 
schools. Those who become proficient in it are enabled 





practice, an accurate speaker. 





to turn it to profitable account. 


which would otherwise die with the in- 
ventor or discoverer. 

It is not profitable for editors and 
publishers, or for the people, to have the 
same old ideas iterated and reiterated 
through the same blow-pipe, month after 
month, when new, fresh, and burning 
thoughts lie smouldering all unseen for 
want of an opportunity to give them 
utterance. One new idea often leavens 
the minds of many and sets them to 
thinking. 

Political journals—mere party organs 
—are generally conducted by low, un- 
principled demagogues, who have more 
regard for “place” and “pap” than for 
patriotism, the interests of the people, or 
the honor of the nation. These degen- 
erate sons do all they can to debauch, 
pervert, and degrade all whom they 
reach. They are bad. “Can an evil 
tree bring forth good fruit ?” 

A high-toned paper, written by scholar- 
ly Christian statesmen, devoted to the 
best interests of the whole country, 
would be a power for good, and elevate 
politics to the high functions of just 
government. 

Many professedly religious newspapers 
are simply sectarian propagandists; others 
are mercenary sheets stuffed with filthy 
quack medicine advertisements, and are 
simply printed for the lucre they make. 
Then come the pharisaical, narrow- 
minded, bigoted papers, that can see no 
good in any who do not accept their 
dogmas, All, except themselves, are at 
once consigned to perdition. Of course 
such journals can have but a very limited 
circulation or influence. But an honestly 
conducted religious journal, alive to the 
interests of true Christianity, aggressive 
and progressive, must reach the hearts 
and convince the minds of the most 
skeptical. Its conductors will confess 
and repent their own sins before rebuk- 
ing those of others. They will be chari- 
table, just, prudent, circumspect, and lead 
the godly lives they would have others 
live. What a power for good or for evil 
is EXAMPLE! A true Christian journal- 
ist has words of encouragement for all 
real workers in God’s great human vine- 
yard, without regard to your creed or 
my creed, your “doxy” or my “doxy;” 
without regard to station, color, or con- 
dition. The great God of heaven is 
the Father of us all. Have we, to-day, 
a religious journal conducted on these 
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comprehensive principles? a journal— 
like Christianity itself—which compre- 
hends mankind? No. Mankind are 
yet in their religious infancy, and are 
pleased with their little sectarian penny 
whistles — which only keep alive sec- 
tarian animosities. 

He is the dest journalist who fully 
realizes the wants of all the mental 
faculties, and can properly feed them. 
One who is above selfishness, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness — one 
who is master of himself—can regulate 
all his impulses, and is willing to sacrifice 
self for the good of others. 

It may be asserted that it would be 
no easy task to find such a writer—such 
a journalist. If this be true—and there 
is but little doubt of it—how great the 
necessity for reform in our great army 
of authors! No man should put pen to 
paper without a fixed and proper pur- 
pose—a purpose founded on truth, duty, 
and charity. In short, he must rec- 
ognize the truths of Phrenology, and 
subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature—the propensities to the moral 
sentiments. A complete periodical must 
have well-filled departments answering 
to the several groups of organs: the 
Socrat, in which the affections, including 
home, the family, and all their interests 
shall be treated; the Prorrnsittes, fur- 
nishing advice with reference to their 
training, direction, and regulation; the 
INTELLECTUAL faculties, considered in 
their relations to education, memory, 
music, art, etc. ; the Mora, SENTIMENTS, 
indicating our relations to the future 
and to God; so also our duties to the 
world and to each other. 


FINALLY, 


In the gredt journal of the future, a 
journal of a higher civilization, every 
pen shall have a place, every mind shall 
have a voice, and ail interests shall be 
represented. Its platform will be as 
broad as the globe on which humanity 
may stand. The educator, reformer, 
preacher, physician, inventor, poet, phi- 
losopher, artist, composer, navigator, ex- 
plorer, discoverer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, mechanic, ali will find in that 
great journal of Human Lire the best 
thoughts of the best minds. Then, every 
one who is educated and can think, can 
also write for the press. 





END OF THE VOLUME. 


Tuts number completes the Forty-sev- 
enth Volume of the PHrENoLocicaL 
Journat. The Forty-eighth Volume 
commences with the next—JuLy—num- 
ber. The past has spoken for itself. 
Each monthly part is a link in the great 
chain of years, connecting the past with 
the present, and recording, by the “ art 
preservative of all arts,” the history and 
progress of this science of mind. Each 
reader may judge for himself whether or 
not the Journat has profited him ; whe- 
ther its instructions have been followed ; 
whether the influence of its teachings 
has been bad; whether he cherishes what 
he has acquired, or whether he would 
eradicate and forget it. If he has been 
encouraged to make the most of himself; 
to correct any bad habit; to overcome 
any besetting sin; to form and strength- 
en good resolutions ; to elevate the stand- 
ard of moral character, then he will feel 
satisfied that he has not been fed on lit- 
erary husks, but on scientific and sub- 
stantial mental pabulum—something to 
make him grow. 

The past must be our guaranty for the 
future. We shall keep “ricut on.” Our 
work is more a “labor of love” than a 
pecuniary enterprise. By the generous 
co-operation of warm-hearted friends to 
the cause, we are enjoying a compara- 
tively large circulation, and are not “ run- 
ning in debt.” It is the aim of the edi- 
tor to make the Journat richly worth all 
it costs. He feels it a duty to aid with 
all the means in his power the dissemina- 
tion of the truth as revealed by our God- 
given science and the Holy Scriptures. 
His first most anxious care shall be to 
discover the truth ; and his second, to 
apply it. So far he has been eminently 
successful in securing for his work the in- 
dorsement of many of the best minds in 
the old and in the new countries. The 
press, everywhere—religious and secular 
—seldom speak except to praise. Oppo- 
‘sition has subsided. Competition would 
be welcomed, and do us good. We re- 
joice in all well-directed efforts in behalf 
of our noble science. In proper hands 
it may be made most efficient in all that 
is worthy and ennobling. But bad men 
not only pervert themselves, but they 
prostitute both science and religion to 
base purposes. The people must wisely 
discriminate, or they will be misled and 
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deceived. “ By their fruits ye may know 
them.” Look out for the counterfeits. 
The better the bank, the more likely it is 
to become the coveted prey of the wicked. 
But selfishness and wickedness will, in 
the end, defeat itself, and go down. 


“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The immortal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


The time is up for which many 
subscribed ; and we await their renew- 
als. Our terms being payable in ad- 
vance, no more JouRNALS will be sent 
until ordered. New subscription books 
are opened, and names—new and old— 
will be welcomed, and promptly record- 
ed. Reader, may we again be favored 
with your handsome autograph? It 
would look well when transferred to our 
new books. We become attached to fa- 
Will you continue the 
voyage of life with us? We will try to 
make it “ pleasant and profitable” to one 
and all. 


———» + 


INSANITY. 


Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1867. By Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M.D., Physi- 
cian in Chief and Superintendent. Published by order 
of the Board of Managers. Philadelphia, 1868. 


A vERY satisfactory report, showing real 
progress in the successful treatment of the 
insane. We print one of the tables showing 
the supposed causes of insanity in 5,064 
patients in that hospital 
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We venture 9 few comments on some of 
these supposed causes. We think a closer 
classification could have been made by a care- 
ful inquiry into the history of each particular 
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ease. Of the 883 who became insane from “ Ill 
health of various kinds,” it would be interest- 
ing to know what was the cause of that “ill 
health?” Was it from fashionable dissipa- 
tion; late dinners; late hours; improper diet; 
worldly cares; sordidness; prodigality; in- 
ordinate affection; a lack of faith; or of hope- 
lessness? It may be one or all these com- 
bined. 

“ Intemperance” counts its crazy victims by 
hundreds. Constitutions are undermined by 
drink and tobacco to a fearful extent. Indeed, 
it is very rare to meet a middle-aged man now- 
a-days who has not damaged himself by one 
or both of these substances; nor does the evil 
end with him—his children inherit tendencies 
to excess in the same directions. 

“ Loss of property” is, of course, a misfortune. 
But one’s treasures should not all be laid up in 
this world’s goods. Right training as to the 
use and abuse of money would tend to resign 
one’s hold on the “lucre” without producing 
insanity. All misers are without godliness or 
true Christian principle. 

“ Disappointed affection” is a terrible evil— 
and he who trifles with the affections of 
another is simply inhuman, or, we should say, 
wanting in the higher nature. One thus 


afflicted must look to religion for consolation, 
and dismiss at once and forever the unworthy 
object of her or his grief. Instead of “ Intense 
study,” it is more frequently bad digestion pro- 
duced by bad living that causes insanity. 


Put 
away the books, and give the subject horse- 
back riding, with a proper diet, and the pro- 
cesses of recuperation will be again resumed. 

“Fright.” Inconsiderate persons—servants 
—do irreparable mischief by frightening chil- 
dren. When Cautiousness becomes unduly 
excited, it causes timidity, and tends to keep 
the person always in the background. 

“Grief from loss of friends” is always sad, 
but right Christian teachings would enable all 
to be resigned to the inevitable, and to say, 
in all such cases, “ Thy will be done.” 

“ Religious excitement” carried to extremes 
no doubt dethrones the reason and leaves the 
mind a wreck. Feeble-bodied persons should 
be careful and keep out of mental “ whirl- 
pools.” 

“Want of employment” is very likely to 
engender despondency, and so affect the mind 
‘and body. But “ where there is a will there is 
& way,” and no man in America need remain 
long idle. The trouble is, such persons are 
usually more “ nice than wise” as to what they 
should do. If they would go on farms, off 
with coats and set to work, instead of waiting 
for a vacancy behind a counter or at a desk, 
they would not fail. 

“ Mental anxiety” is a very general term, and 
may mean one thing or another. The predis- 
posing cause is what we want to know. It 
is probable we should find excessive Cau- 
tiousness and small Hope in all these cases. 
The remedy, then, is the quietness and repose 
of the former, and the encouragement of the 
latter. Let there be an effort to energize the 
executive nature—call out courage and self-re- 





liance. 
effected. 
“ Unascertained.” We can only conjecture 
the possible causes of insanity in this, the lar- 
gest of all the classes. It is probable that the 
“foundations” were undermined, and constitu- 
tions destroyed by nameless bad habits con- 
cealed from parents, and the slow processes of 
nature failed to repair the damages in time, 
and bodies and minds became wrecks together. 
Oh, the woeful ignorance of parents and 
youth in regard to thcir own constitutions is 
truly lamentable! The penalty of violated law 
is sure to follow sooner or Jater, and imbecility, 
insanity, disease, and premature death is the 
forfeit. A fearful responsibility rests on those 
whose duty it is to warn the unwary, and to 
enlighten the ignorant as to the laws of life, 
health, and happiness. Let us try to teach the 
world what it is to have “sound minds in 


sound bodies.” 
— = oe 


THE WORES OF DR. GALL. 


In time, a better balance would be 


More than thirty years since, an English 
translation of Dr. Gall’s great works was pub- 
lished. The original French edition, in large 
quarto, sells at something more than a hundred 
dollars—we paid one hundred and twelve for 
the last copy we imported—and the English 
translation, in six 12mo volumes, now sells at 
$15—when they can be found. We have been 
importuned to re-publish the work. We hesi- 
tate. It willbe expensive. It should be illus- 
trated. To bring it out handsomely, with 
notes and illustrations, would cost several 
thousand dollars. Now, the question is—and 
it is a question—* Will it pay?” Who wants 
the work? If published, the price should be 
$2 a single volume, or for the complete set, 
$10. We submit the question to the public; 
especially to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. If one thousand subscribers be 
secured in advance, a publisher would be just- 
ified in undertaking the work. 

We may state that this is the ground-work 
of the whole system or structure. One who 
would begin at the beginning in his study of 
scientific character-reading must begin with Dr. 
Gall. 
“ surface indications”—as the oil-men say ; but 
Dr. Gall went more deeply into the matter than 
all previous writers. 
of Joseph Vimont, M.D., of Paris, an eminent 
physician and author: “ No sooner had I read 
Dr. Gall’s work, than I found I had made the 
acquaintance of one of those extraordinary 


men whom dark envy is always eager to ex-_ 


clude from the rank to which their genius calls, 
and against whom it employs the arms of 
cowardice and hypocrisy. High cerebral ca- 
pacity, profound penetration, good sense, varied 
information were the qualities which struck 
me as distinguishing Dr. Gall. The indiffer- 
ence which I first entertained for his writings 
gave place to the most profound veneration. 
Phrenology is true. The mental faculties of 
men may be appreciated by an examination of 
their heads. 





Many other writers have given the | 


Here is the testimony | 





Now the question is, Who wants this great 
work enough to pay $10 for it? We submit 
this, not as a proposition, but simply as a ques- 
tion, and should like to hear from those who 
approve and would like the work. Reader, 
what say you? 

a ee 


OUR BOOK NOTICES. 


It is seldom that we can afford space to give 
a lengthy review of new books. All the ends 
of the public, ourselves, and the book publishers 
are met by our giving a full title and a suitable 
description of the work. From such description 
our readers are enabled to judge whether or 
not to buy the book, and this serves the pub- 
lisher in obtaining the desired publicity. If 
newspapers generally would adopt this plan, 
end instead of praising or criticising new works, 
would give truthful descriptions of them, it 
would be an object for book publishers to send 
them their new books fur notice. This would 
be reciprocal, and all parties be benefited. 

We commend no questionable book; nor, 
indeed, books that have no other purpose than 
to amuse. But we may give the titles of many 
which are of this class. 

The public fancy fiction. We regard our 
time too valuable to be thus thrown away. To 
us, “life is real; life is earnest;” and we can 
spend it more profitably than in hearing or in 
reading idle tales. Others, who are differently 
constituted and differently situated, whose time 
“hangs heavy,” may enjoy the sweet mental 
intoxication of the exciting and ravishing 
romance. 

There are books for every class. Our record 
aims to be tolerably complete. You pay your 
money and choose, 


ee 


Puonetic Teacaine.—This method of in- 
structing children in the orthography of lan- 
guage has been introduced into many primary 
schools with the most satisfactory results. 

At the South, since the institution of schools 
for the freedmen, the phonetic method has been 
tried by many progressive teachers, and their 
united testimony is that “it is the best and 
readiest means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Romanic method,” because, among other 
reasons, “it puts a common-place, but really 
inestimable privilege—the ability to read— 


| within the reach of those who, without some 


such aid, would probably never possess them- 
selves of the blessing.” It would be greatly 
to the advantage of teachers in general to study 
this method, and apply it in their schools, be- 
cause it is the most thorough system by which 
children may be taught not only to spell words 
analytically, but to pronounce them, as they 
are rarely heard, correctly and distinctly. It 
is the hope ardently cherished by most educa- 
tionalists that the time will come when words 
in the English language will be spelled as they 
are pronounced; and it is evident that the 
surest way to attain such end is by the promo- 
tion of the phonetic reform. 
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KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 





(concLUDED.] 

THEODORE, being settled quietly on his 
throne, gave some attention to the regulation of 
his people’s private interests. The judges were 
known to be a very dishonest class, and Theo- 
dore determined to test them. So he brought 
a case before them in which he evidently was 
in the wrong, and demanded what the law de- 
creed. “ Your Majesty is the law and the 
code,” replied they ; “ we can have no voice in 
the matter.” So he took them at their word, 
and became the tribunal before which the 
meanest of his subjects might appear with 
safety. It was then his custom to sit before 
the door of his tent at certain hours during the 
day, surrounded by his officers, and listen to 
the various complaints. His judgments were 
generally admitted to be just; but he was 
equally severe. The poorest peasant could al- 
ways obtain redress from the feudal chiefs, 
which they could not do under the judgeship 
régime. But Theodore’s greatest pride was his 
army, which he always kept in the best con- 
dition. He was a friend to the soldier; and he 
made them trust him implicitly. 

The year 1861, following six years’ of com- 
parative peace, found great changes in Theo- 
dore and his kingdom. Religious difficulties, 
which we have elsewhere sketched, caused 
him great annoyance. Theodore himself de- 
spised his corrupted priesthood, but still he did 
not wish foreign mission intervention. His 
savage pride was touched at any other hand 
than his own accomplishing Abyssinian re- 
generation. Mr. Bell was the only European 
that he would receive as an adviser; and as 
long as he lived everything prospered. His 
own people began to be dissatisfied—they felt 
disappointed in the non-fulfillment of the old 
tradition ; the clergy were jealous; the petty 
feudal princes also were bitter enemies; his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, had 
been dead some time; he had married again, 
but he did not live happily with his new wife. 
His troubles with the missionaries and his 
foreign relations increased every day; famine, 
epidemics, and desertions reduced the army, 
and rebellion spread over the land, far and near. 
It was then that he gave way to the devilish 
part of his nature, and the reforms which he had 
accomplished were soon obliterated amid the 
deeds of bloodshed, more treacherous and cruel 
than those of any of his predecessors, that he 
reveled in. 

The nobility fought and pillaged; the peas- 
ants feared him; and the priests excommuni- 
cated him. The Mohammedans of Egypt 
pressed on together with the Turks, while 
rebellious chiefs from Shoa to Gondar beset 
him at all sides. Once more, however, he 
placed himself at the head of his army, and 
marched against the Agows and Tugrayans, his 
most powerful enemy. The day before he is- 
sued the following proclamation: “Thus says 
Jan-hoi, I pardon all those who shall this night 
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quit the camp of Negousie [the leader of his 
enemies], and I assign to them three places of 
refuge, namely, the church at Axum, that of 
Adona, and my own camp ; as for those I find to- 
morrow under arms, they may expect no 
mercy!” In the morning, Negousie had only 
a few faithful soldiers left. He fought bravely, 
cut his way through Theodore’s ranks, and 
managed to gain the mountains. Finally he 
was captured, and with his principal officers 
suffered a horrible death. The next morning 
Theodore was received by a deputation of the 
clergy at Axum, and he uttered probably the 
most vainglorious speech ever man has dared 
to utter. “I have made a compact with God,” 
he said; “ He has promised not to descend to 
the earth to smite me, and I have promised 
not to ascend to heaven to strive with Him.” 
But he was evidently getting tired of this 
constant warring. Plots against his life were 
numerous. “ God,” said he, “who has drawn 
me out of the dust to supplant legitimate 
princes, has not performed this miracle with- 
out having a motive. I have a mission, but 
what is it? At first I believed it was given 
me to raise this people up by means of pros- 
perity and peace; but in spite of all the good 
I have done for them, more rebels rise against 
me than ever rose in the time of the worst 
tyranny. It is evident I have deceived my- 
self. This is a stiffnecked people, and it is 
needful to chastise them before they are called 
to enjoy the blessings which Providence has 
intended for them. I now see my true réle: I 
shall be the Flail of the Wicked—the Judg- 
ment of God upon Abyssinia!” And as the 
beginning of the new programme for his reign 
he had engraved upon his gun-carriages and 
howitzers these words: “The Flail of the 
Wicked—Theodorus.” 

This course has been the means of most of 
his later disasters. But he has always kept at 
the head of his army, now reduced to a very 
small number, perpetrating excesses which we 
would prefer untold. As we see him, through 
Dr..Blanc, with his devoted followers, we in- 
voluntarily ask, Is this not a scene of the Mid- 
dle Ages? 

“The black and white tents of Theodore, 
pitched on a high conical hill, stood out in 
bold relief as the setting sun made the dark 
background darker still. A faint, distant hum, 
such as one hears on approaching a large city, 
came now and then to us, carried by the soft 
evening breeze, and the smoke that arose for 
miles around the dark hill, crowned by its 
silent tents, left us no doubt that we should 
before long find ourselves face to face with the 
African despot, and that we were even then 
almost in the midst of his countless host. As 
we approached, messenger after messenger 
came to meet us; we had to halt several times, 
march on again for a while, and then halt 
anew; at last the chief of the escort told us 
that it was time to dress. A small rowtie was 
accordingly pitched ; we put on our uniforms, 
and, mounting again, had hardly proceeded a 
hundred yards, when, coming to a sudden turn 
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in the road, we saw displayed before us one of 
those Eastern scenes which brought back to 
our memory the days of Lobo and of Bruce. 
A conical wooded hill, opposite to the one 
honored by the imperial tents, was covered to 
the very summit by the gunners and spearmen 
of Theodorus, all in gala dress, clad in shirts 
of rich-colored silks, the. black, brown, or red 
shama falling from their shoulders; the bright 


iron of the lances shining like so many stars 


as the midday sun poured its rays through the 
dark foliage of the cedars. In the valley be- 
tween the hills, a large body of cavalry, about 
ten thousand strong, formed a double line, 
between which we advanced. On our right, 
dressed in gorgeous array, almost all bearing 
the silver shield and the bitwa, the horses 
adorned with richly-plated bridles, stood the 
whole of the officers of his Majesty's army and 
household, the governors of provinces and of 
districts, etc. All were mounted, some on 
really noble-looking animals, tribute from the 
plateaux of Gedjars and the highlands of the 
Shoa. On our left, the corps of cavalry was 
darker, but more compact, than its aristocratic 
vis-a-vis. We could well understand how 
thunder-stricken the poor scattered peasants 
must be when Theodore, at the head of the 
well-armed and well-mounted band of ruthless 
followers, suddenly appears among their peace- 
ful homes, and, before his very presence is sus- 
pected, has come, destroyed, and gone.” 

Such is Theodore, bent upon the fulfillment 
of his mission as the “ Flail of the Wicked.” 
“One by one,” adds Mr. Blanc, “he has lost 
all the jewels of his crown; and at the present, 


| the great conqueror of Abyssinia, the really 


remarkable man, is nothing more than a rob- 
ber chief, a wholesale murderer, without coun- 
try, army, or friends. Of all the Abyssinian 
empire, some years ago crouching and trem- 
bling at his feet, he now only retains a few 
ambas; his very camp is pitched in the midst 
of his mortal foes. Mad with rage and despair, 
his cruelties know no bounds; his best friends, 
his staunchest supporters, his slavish followers, 
his enemies, all alike fall victims to his fury. 
He destroyed by fire the sacred churches, and 
cast into the flames aged priests and young 
maidens. He killed or loaded with fetters his 
friends, his faithful chiefs ; he tortured to death 
his adopted father; caroused in blood; ruined 
whole provinces by fire and the sword. Still 
the cowardly slaves trembled and obeyed ; but 
when at last he added to all these atrocities the 
murder in cold blood of six hundred and sey- 
enty of his own soldiers, the men from 
Wadela, a cry of horror re-echoed throughout 
the land, the cup filled to the brim overflowed, 
and, driven to despair, soldiers deserted en 
masse, and the peasants armed, preferring death 
on the battle-field to his sway, the quiet of tlt 
grave to constant fear and misery.” 

We have sketched Theodore as an aspirant 
to power, as emperor, at the head of his army, 
and in his tent. We have introduced him to 
our readers surrounded by all the pomp an¢ 
magnificence of an Eastern potentate. We 
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shal] now close our lengthy account of him by 
some descriptions of his personal appearance- 
M. Le Jean, the French consul, says: “In ap- 
pearance he is of average stature, of imposing 
carriage, and of an open and sympathetic 
physiognomy. Regardless of matters of eti- 
quette, he is negligent himself, but never in 
bad taste. A simple soldier’s coat, a pair of 
trowsers, and a belt, from which hang pistols 
and an English sword, and ovér which was a 
chama or embroidered toga, was his habitual 
costume. The furniture of his tent is simple, 
while his residences at Magdala and Debra 
Tabor are covered with silks and satins from 
France and India. He is proud, violent, and 
inclined to pleasure. He is sober, eats little, 
drinks more, but never up to any marked ex- 
citement. As to women, they have never had 
the least influence upon his public life.” 

Dr. Blanc, our latest, and, in most respects, 
best authority, says: “ Theodore is about forty- 
eight years of age, darker than many of his 
countrymen; his black eyes are slightly de- 
pressed, the nose straight, the mouth large, the 
lips small; he is well knit, a splendid horse- 
man, excels in- the use of the spear, and on 
foot will tire his hardiest followers. When in 
good-humor the expression of his countenance 
is pleasing, his smile attractive, his manners 
courteous, really kingly; but when in anger, 
his aspect is really frightful, his black face 
acquires an ashy hue, his eyes, bloodshot and 
fierce, seem to shed fire, his thin lips, com- 
pressed, have but a whitish margin round the 
mouth, his very hair seems to stand erect, and 
his whole deportment is that of savage and 
ungovernable fury.” 

We have been compelled in our sketch to 
omit some important details in Theodore’s life 
connected with the present difficulty with 
England, which, however, are more connected 
with the political and religious history of the 
country than with Theodore himself. For 
that reason we have deemed it best to give 

THE STORY OF THE CAPTIVES. 

Rev. Dr. Gobat, the present Anglican bishop 
of Jerusalem, a Maltese clergyman, reported to 
England and Germany that it was their duty 
to evangelize the Abyssinian Jews; that it was 
a practicable task; but that they would not be 
allowed to preach to the native members of 
the Coptic or Christian Church. Missionaries 
were accordingly sent out at different times by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
Among the Jews, and by an evangelical mis- 
sion at Basle, in Switzerland. Among the 
missionaries who took up their residence in 
Abyssinia was the Rev. H. A. Stern, who had 
been sent from the London Society in 1860. 
Theodore’s reception of Mr. Stern, says M. Le 
Jean, was very cool, adding the remark, “I 
am very tired of your Bible.” He, it appears, 
wrote something not very complimentary either 
to Theodore or his country; and he gave him 
permission to leave the country. But he had 
the imprudence to let the opportunity of es- 
caping pass, and when the emperor saw him 
again in October, 1863, he said: “ You have 
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offended me in not using the permission I gave 
you to return to Massowah; as you are a 
stranger I pardon you, but those of my sub- 
jects who ought to have enlightened you shall 
be severely punished.” He then ordered the 
two servants to be bastinadoed. Mr. Stern 
was compelled to witness the cruelty, and in- 
voluntarily bit the first finger of his hand. 
This gesture, among the Abyssinians, denotes 
the menace of momentary impotent anger. 
This did not escape Theodore’s notice, as well 
as that of his courtiers, who clamored for the 
punishment to be extended to Mr. Stern. The 
Negus, although alleging that Mr. Stern at- 
tached no importance to the gesture, acceded 
to their wishes, and the missionary was cruelly 
extended on the floor, and received the basti- 


nado so severely that, though he escaped the | 
death to which one of his servants had fallen, | 


it kept him in bed for some time after. 
A search was then made in the houses of the 
missionaries, which brought to light a number 


of letters in German and English relative to | 


the biography of the emperor, and the latest 
events which had transpired in Abyssinia. 


| Theodore had these translated, and the nature 
| of their contents threw him into a violent pas- | 


sion. He immediately issued orders to arrest 
three of the most culpable offenders, but the 


them being two young ladies, Miss Flad and 
Miss Rosenthal. These were subsequently re- 
leased. 


high-court at the capital, Gondar, when Messrs. 
Flad and Rosenthal, at whose houses the irri- 
tating documents had been found, were brought 
in. Theodore asked what sentence a European 
court would inflict upon those who spoke 
against their sovereign. The president of the 
commission said, “ Death.” 
however, that the two were sentenced to con- 
finement in irons. 


odore IL,” adds Le Jean, “ was not the descrip- 
tion of the useless barbarities committed during 
the two previous years, but the fact—although 


spoken of publicly, as is known to all Abys- | 


sinia—that he was the offspring of a slave who 
at one time was a vender of a medicinal root 
called kousso.” 

Soon after, Mr. Cameron, the English con- 
sul, was put in irons. The most reasonable 
explanation of this conduct is, that Mr. Cam- 
eron, on leaving Abyssinia in November, 1862, 
took with him the agent that the Negus forced 
upon him, and who was undoubtedly a spy, 
but dismissed him directly he crossed the 
frontier, and this had touched Theodore’s pride. 
Besides this, Mr. Cameron had been making 
a long tour in the neighboring districts of 
Sennar and Gallabat, to promote the com- 
mercial and political interests of Great Britain. 
Theodore could not understand Cameron’s ob- 
ject; he imagined that it was to consort with 
his mortal enemies the Egyptians, who had 
received the consul with every mark of sym- 





; represents. 
Theodore then summoned all the 
European residents in Abyssinia to a sort of | 


“The most violent wound | 
which the condemned papers inflicted on The- | 





pathy. Besides this, he was offended at not 
receiving an answer to a letter he had sent to 
Queen Victoria. The servants and employés of 
Mr. Cameron were also imprisoned and put in 
irons. The only Europeans who are at liberty 
are the workmen in Theodore’s foundry or 
arsenal at Gaffat. 

The last addition to the band of prisoners is 
the mission, consisting of Mr. Rassam, Dr. 
Blanc, and Lieutenant Prideaux, which was 
charged with the conveyance of the Queen’s 
letter to Theodore. 

The condition of these captives is a critical 
one, for, writes Dr. Blanc, “ we know not in 
the morning what the evening may bring. 
The emperor daily riots in blood and murder; 
he lives but for one object—revenge.” 

It is hoped the English expedition under 
General Napier will speedily accomplish their 
rescue, although the difficulties attending an 
invasion of Theodore’s dominions, on account 


| of the mountainous and wild character of the 


country, are very great. 


On Ethnology. 








Trae Christianity will gaig by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man. —Sparzheim. 





soldiers, not able to distinguish, put in irons ABYSSINIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


all connected with the two missions, among | 


THE mad acts of Theodore has aroused pub- 
lic curiosity in regard to the people whom he 
Abyssinian history is interesting, 
but at the same time confused, and in great 
part traditional and mythological. Indeed, 


| everything connected with Abyssinia, and 
| especially the origin of its various races, is 


involved in deep mystery. The influx of 
European scientific men along with the English 


| expedition will, we hope, give us more light 
| on these subjects. All that we can do at 
The result was, | 


present is to present the facts. Philosophy 
must follow. We expect much from the dis- 
tinguished German traveler and ethnologist, 
Dr. Rolfs, who is now in that country, having 
been sent out under the auspices of the Prussian 
government. 

The Abyssinian people themselves claim that 
they descended from the Hebrew race; and 
their manners and customs, more especially in 
their religious doctrines and forms (though 
now nearly lost), would seem to favor this 
view. Its kings have always claimed their 
descent from the line of King Solomon. Their 
language, too, is not far removed from the 
Hebrew. “So striking is this resemblance,” 
says Mr. Pritchard in his “ Natural History of 
Man,” between the modern Abyssinians and 
the Hebrews of old, that we can hardly look 
upon them but as branches of one family; and, 
if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, and knew not for certain that the 
Abrahamide originated in Chaldea, and to the 
northward and eastward of Chaldea, we might 
form a very probable hypothesis, which should 
bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh 
(Abyssinia), and identify them with the pastor 
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kings, who, according to Mane- 
tho, multiplied their bands in the 
land of the Pharaohs, and be- 
ing, after some centuries, expel- 
led thence by the will of the 
gods, sought refuge in Judea, 
and built the walls of Jerusalem. 

The ethnological problem of 
their origin is very difficult to |- 
solve; indeed, almost impossi- 
ble at the present stage of the 
development of facts concerning 
them. We find a Caucasian 
groundwork, and in some tribes 
a Caucasian superstructure, as in 
‘Pheodore himself. Occasionally 
are found among them Caucasian 
features of the noblest type, set 
in material of the darkest hue. / 
Again, we find traces of resem- 
blance to the Bedouins of Ara- 
bia; and blendings with the 
Greek, the Portuguese, the Jew, 
the Gallas, and the negro. 

Jackson questions whether 
they must not be considered as 
the true Ethnic root of the old 
Egyptian. population, who de- 
scended from the uplands by the 
river-route till they reached & 
northern Nubia, where, mingling | 
with both correlated aad alien |= 
tribes—that is, Semitic and Indo- 
European Caucasians—they, un- 
der the leadership of these more 
civilized immigrants, emerged 
into the Egyptians of Egypt. 

The presence of the elements 
of the Jewish language and many & 
of their religious customs prove | 
that they must have once had a 
very intimate connection with 
the Jews. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 





Before advancing to the peo- 
ple, we shall first give the land they live in. 
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ABYSSINIAN WARRIORS. 


*, 


| deepened the abysses until they exclude the sun 


Abyssinia embraces an extent of territory situ- | 


ated between 9° and 16° north latitude, 36° east 
longitude, and the Red Sea, or rather the low 
land inhabited by the lawless tribes of Shoas, 
Danakils, and Adals. Its other boundaries 
are—to the west, the Sennar; to the south, the 
Galla country; to the north and east, the 
Soudan, Mensa, Bogos, etc. 

The general aspect of the country has often 
been compared, especially by Germans, to 
Switzerland. There is a barrier of hills, which 
at a distance ranging from ten to seventy miles 
from the Red Sea, is a natural rocky barrier to 
invaders. These hills are raised, in three ter- 
races, to a height of over ten thousand feet, 
and their summits laek only the eternal snow 
to crown them Alpine kings. Beyond lie the 
highlands of Abyssinia. These hills have been 
split into enormous clefts, and up these is the 
road which the English army will have to 
defile. The wild torrents that rush down these 
in the rainy season are appalling ; and time has 


at midday. Sometimes these narrow passes 
become small valleys, and there the tired tray- 
eler wishes to rest from the burning sun; but 
woe to him if the torrentcomes. Oncea whole 
tribe of Arabs encamped in one of these val- 
leys, but the torrent rushed down without a 
moment's warning, and they were all swept 
away. 


the observer by the luxuriance of their tropical 
vegetation. There range the elephant and the 
lion; the boa lurks in the tall reedy grass; 
while in the narrow defiles, the eagle finds a 
home amid the crags, and troops of dog-faced 
monkeys keep up a continual clamor. Such 
is the Badoda Pass. At Jength the highlands 
are reached. The tropical heat is now a tem- 
perate sun; and travelers describe it as a 
country flowing with “milk and honey.” Three 
harvests a year spring from the soil, and its 
inhabitants should, in proportion, be prosperous 
and happy. Abyssinia is, indeed, allowed to 












These valleys in the hot season transport | 








be the most beautiful land of 
Africa, and its climate the finest 
that can be wished. 


THE PEOPLE. 
On the low lands near the Red 
Sea are the tribes of the Shoas 
and numerous Bedouins. These 
latter have no record of their ad- 
=) vent on the African coast, or the 
j causes that induced them to 
leave the lands of their ances- 
ii tors. They have long, black, 
iii) silky hair, small extremities, a 
\ straight nose, small lips and dark, 
MM; bronzed complexions. These 
ii roam about on the banks of the 
\| Barka and its tributaries, seeking 
} pasture and water for their nu- 
; merous flocks. Passing up on to 
# the highlands we find the Ti- 
=" greans, who, in general appear- 
=| ance, may be described with the 
=| Amharas, who dwell still farther 
finland. Theodore is a good rep- 
j resentative of the latter tribe. 
These are generally classed as 
=| Abyssinians. Mr. Crawford 
thinks that they are a cognate 
=|race with the Gallas, although 
=| their language differs. He de- 
scribes them as follows: 

“The Abyssinians are a black 
| people, of various shades of dark- 
ness; they have prominent fea- 
tures; but the flat nose, thick 
lips, and wooly hair of the negro 
are all absent. In complexion, 
person, and appearance they 
have been thought to resemble 
‘dark Arabs.” 

The entire Abyssinian popu- 
‘lation is estimated at between 
three and four millions, and is 
divided into two classes, the til- 
“— Jers of the land and their para- 
sites. Although the ground produces three 
harvests a year, the poor laborers are clad in 
rags, and are constantly plundered. Soldiers 
are the curse of the land. Beggars are numer- 
ous; and thousands have no homes. “ Curious 
to say,” says Dr. Blanc, “the peasant is des- 
pised ; his very name is applied as an insulting 
epithet. The priest is not much respected ; the 





| soldier stands higher in the social scale; but 


the ragged, itchy, leprous beggar is exalted 
above all. Beggary is the only honorable pro- 
fession in Abyssinia.” The merchants, as a rule, 
are rich, and held in pretty good repute. Their 
profits are enormous, but their risks are great. 
The Abyssinian dress consists principally of 
a large piece of cloth, which is alike the garb 
of the menial, the peasant, and the noble; the 
only difference is in the quality, The priests 
alone wear turbans; they and the lower orders 
shave their heads once a month. The soldiers’ 
hair is allowed to grow long, is besmeared with 
butter, and powdered with a green leaf hav- 
ing a fragrant smell. All wear trowsers of 
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white cotton. Great men alone are allowed to 
wear ashirt. This is an article conferred only 
by the sovereign. A “shirtman” is held in 
high esteem. The spear, the sword, and the 
shield are the soldicr’s arms. 

The women’s dress consists of a long shirt, 
reaching down to their feet, made of common 
cloth, and tied round the waist by asmall band 
of the same material. Those of higher rank 
have embroidered calico shirts ; some are said 
to be very handsomely worked. When travel- 
ing, they wear lidalwas, or trowserts, and a shama 
thrown over the head, as well as covering the 
body, leaving only a small aperture for their 
black eyes to peep through. Silver rings 
—ten on the small finger, four on the index, 
and four on the third finger—are seen on al- 
most every female’s hand. Young girls shave 
the crown of the head; married women and 
those past sixteen years of age allow all the 
hair to grow, and wear it braided in small or 
large plaits, gathered in front and allowed to 
fall on the neck and shoulders. Butter in 
abundance adorns this coiffure—the greater the 
amount the more it indicates wealth and rank. 

The Gallas, who are now the conquering 
race of Abyssinia, appear to be of finer organi- 
zation than the other tribes inhabiting the 
plateau. They have taken advantage of The- 
odore’s decline, and have reduced already to 
their sway forty-two kingdoms. They are a 
curious, mystical people, and originally are 
supposed to have come from the region of the 
equator, on the shores of the great Nile lakes, 
about the year 1537. They are much fairer 
than the Abyssinians ; their hair is longer and 
more silky, while their features are more deli- 
cate. They have a somewhat noble appear- 
ance; are grave, thoughtful, and eloquent; 
generally handsome, with the pride of a nation 
of warriors, but still amenable to reason. 
Their women are not concealed, and mix freely 
in society. They are often beautiful, almost 
always graceful, liberal of their smiles and 
favors to the braves, and scorning a coward. 
Farther south, the women are said to be more 
chaste. Each Galla takes as many wives as 
hecansupport. Their features, when unmixed 
with other races, are Caucasian. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Where only the priests and physicians can, 
as a rule, read and write, there can be, neces- 
sarily, but little literature. The extent of the 
knowledge of these classes of society is exceed- 
ingly small; to recite the Psalms of David is 
about the most they ever attempt. The Abys- 
sinian script is very complicated; the con- 
sonants undergoing changes when attached to 
different vowels, so that the complete alphabet, 
though composed of only thirty-three conso- 
nants, consists of about two hundred lapidary 
characters. The priests have made some little 
use of it. It has enabled them to preserve an 
ancient language called the Geed, which is to 
the Abyssinians what the Sanscrit is to the 
Hindus, Pali to the Buddhists, Send to the Ge- 
bres, and what the Slavic once was to the 
Javanese. The only remarkable work in it is 








a translation of the Bible, which is to the 
Abyssinians what the Veda is to the Hindus, 
but being, like it, withheld from the laity, with 
the exception of the Psalms. They have some 
other works, generally borrowed from the 
Greek fathers; and have native historians, or, 
rather, chroniclers. The old Ethiopian language, 
which is now only the language of the eccle- 
siastics and scholars, resembles the Arabic 
somewhat, but still more the Hebrew. The 
present Amharic language is, like the race it- 
self, impure and mixed. The greater number 
of words can be traced to Fez, Arabic, or He- 
brew. The current tongues of Amhara and 
Tigré are also much mixed with Arabic words, 
which is easily explained by the narrowness 
of the sea that divides Arabia from Abyssinia, 
and the enterprising character of the Arabs of 
Yemen, under the name of Sabeans. As to 
education, there are no schools except the 
monasteries. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

“The parasites of Abyssinia,” says Dr. Blanc, 
“include the priests, the soldiers, and the beg- 
gars. The thousands of priests, who live on 
the fat of the land, are a heavy burden to the 
peasants. Churches arise on all sides, and to 
each of them a large number of priests is 
attached. When Gondar was the capital of 
the Abyssinian empire, it boasted of no less 
than forty-four churches, and each of them had 
to support three hundred and seventeen priests 
or deacons—not bad for a population of from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. There may 
be some exceptions, but as a rule the Abyssinian 
priest is ignorant anc bigoted. Many can not 
read, few can write. They learn by heart a 
certain number of Ethiopic prayers; these 
are chanted, accompanied by dances, for the 
edification of an ignorant and superstitious 
people. The Virgin Mary, some saints, or 
certain renowned anchorites are held in much 
higher esteem than God himself. The several 
ceremonies of the Church are a curious mix- 


| ture of Christianity, Judaism, and ignorance. 


Christianity is here but a name—an empty 
epithet, by which the poor are duped and im- 
postors thrive.” 

The revenues of the Church are in the hands 
of the princes; the influence of monasticism 
has checked all efforts at reform. The turbu- 
lent, ignorant, fanatical monks place them- 
selves at the bottom of all political and state 
affairs, and have been a great hindrance to 
Theodore’s success. Priests play a great part 
in sickness; in every desperate case they are 
called in to read and sing psalms, and to write 
charms, that are affixed to the patient, his bed, 
the doorposts of the house, and even to his 
favorite horse and mule! They aiso act as 
accoucheurs in this manner. Much of the 
church property has lain waste for centuries 
because of the laziness of the clergy. The 
corruption of the priests has poisoned the 
whole land. They spend two-thirds of the 
year as fast days; but the remainder are gener- 
ally feast days and holydays; and it is said 
they are often not in a state to officiate on fast 





aays. King Theodore has always been a 
scourge to these drones. 

The churches are sometimes very pictur- 
esque, being always built in a commanding 
position, and surrounded by cedar trees. They 
are all built on the same pattern—a large, cir- 
cular stone building, composed of three con- 
centric circles. The smaller central room is 
screened from the eyes of the people, and the 
priests alone can enter it. It is intended to repre- 
sent the Holy of Holies. It contains the tabot, 
or ark, a small wooden box, the receptacle of 
the sacred volumes. The sanctuary where the 
priests officiate is formed by the second circle. 
This is in reality the church, as the nave where 
the congregation assemble is but a veranda. 
The interior of the church, and sometimes also 
the veranda, are adorned with rude paintings 
of favorite saints, the Virgin Mary, God, the 
devil, and the former emperors. The chief of 
the Abyssinian Church is called the Abouna 
(Our Father); he is a Coptic bishop, is chosen 
by the Coptic patriarchs in Cairo, and resides 
at Jerusalem. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS—SOCIAL RELATIONS, ETC. 

The Abyssinians can not be said to have an 
an institution of marriage. Theodore was 
probably the most chaste person in all Abys- 
sinia; and he set the example to his people 
in having but one wife. Polygamy exists to a 
fearful extent. All who can afford to do so 
keep several wives and concubines. Few 
avail themselves of the bonds of religious mar- 
riage; they prefer the more simple ceremony 
of marrying by the “ King’s death” (the usual 
form of oath in the country), which is as easily 
contracted as dissolved. The women are kept 
in a very degraded position; they are not al- 
lowed to sit or eat in the presence of the men, 
they cook the food, spin the cotton, clean the 
stables, and carry water and wood. Men, on 
the other hand, wash the clothes, go to the 
market, are dressmakers, embroiderers, and 
tailors.* As to social affection, it is almost out 
of the question altogether. 

Marriages are consummated at a very early 
age. The Abyssinian youth begins to think 
about matrimony when he is twelve years of 
age, and the girl is often but nine or ten. After 
the terms have been agreed on, and the bargain 
sealed in oxen, on that day the bride is care- 
fully washed by her female relatives—this 
probably being the first time for a year that 
she has undergone that process; her hair is 
plentifully besmeared with butter in the latest 
fashion, and a feast is prepared at the houses 
of both the bride and the bridegroom. During 
the festivities, the bride is brought in on the 
back of a male relative, dumped on the floor; 
and dances and other amusements consume the 
night. At daybreak, the bridegroom, who has 
been feasting at his own house, makes his ap- 
pearance with a strong body of friends, well 
armed; fire a volley with their matchlocks; 
while he enters and claims his wife. A 
simple religious ceremony sometimes then 





* Dr. Blanc. 
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takes place; kisses are exchanged, and the 
groom, seizing his wife, carries her out, and 
transfers her to the charge of a groomsman, 
while he himself sees to the settlement of the 
dowry. It is considered indispensable to the 
completion of this ceremony that two or three 
of the groomsmen should occupy the same 
chamber as the couple for a few days. But, 
generally, everything in the above shape is 
dispensed with altogether. Burials are said to 
be about as revolting, for the dying are often 
buried before life is extinct, on the least sign 
of torpor. Then, sometimes, their voices are 
heard from the new-made graves; these are 
supposed to be the evil spirits claiming their 
prey. Boys, at birth, have the point of a spear 
placed in their mouths by a warrior, who 
stands outside the tent; and this is supposed to 
inspire courage. 

Their social character, indeed, is dreadfully 
low. “Immoral, sensual, and ignorant,” says 
Dr. Blanc, “ it is impossible for Abyssinians to 
hold any social intercourse. Their festivals are 
but low and coarse orgies; they have no litera- 
ture; no means of recreation; their power of 
conversation is most limited. It generally be- 
gins about God, and ends with lascivious talk 
or begging. Jealousy compels them to treat 
as prisoners their temporary wives; and though 
superstitious and bigoted, they fear more the 
despot than the Creator. ‘ There is a God in 
heaven, it is true, they say, ‘ but there is also 
a Theodorus on earth; the first is far, the 
second near.’ In short, what can be said of a 
people with whom prostitution is no shame; 
robbery, treachery, and murder are a glory; and 
who consider it the greatest shame to wash 
except once a year, on St. John’s day? Better, 
far better, a savage race than a semi-civilized 
one.” Let us conclude with Dr. Blanc’s sum- 
mary. 

“T should like to find in the people among 
whom I have been detained so long a prisoner 
some good point, some redeeming virtue; to 
be able to extol their religious and moral life, 
their courage, their veracity, and not to be ex- 
posed to the charge that my judgment is 
prejudiced, and that my sufferings guide my 
pen. Alas! much as I regret it, in all honesty 
I must declare that, as far as I am aware, the 
Abyssinians have not a single good quality. 
They are cowards and treacherous, can not 
speak the truth, delight in robbery, and boast 
of most cruel and dastardly murders. Naturally 
drunkards and gluttons, they are only abstemi- 
ous by necessity ; of such coarse morality that 
the most debauched would blush at the sight 
of their corrupt manners; their pleasure is to 
bully the poor and helpless, while they humbly 
cringe before the rich and powerful.” 

Since the above was written, the news has 
been received of the unexpected collapse of 
the Anglo-Abyssiniam war by a single battle 
at Magdala, where King Theodore and his 
army were completely routed. Theodore him- 
self was found dead on the field, having, as re- 
ported, committed suicide rather than fall into 


the hands of the victors. The captives were 
found alive, and well. 





CRAWFURD ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES 
By Naturat SE.ection.—The Darwinian 
theory of a profitable variation in every species 
of plants and animals, was the object of a refu- 
tation, delivered before the London Ethnologi- 
cal Society by the president, J. Crawfurd, Esq. 
The lecturer proceeded to show that in authen- 
ticated history, however remote, there is no 
trace of any variation in species; but that the 
mummies of the ibis and kestral hawk, and 
drawings of the ox, ass, dog, and goose, which 
existed in ancient Egypt, declare them to be 
identical with the same species at the present 
day. The arguments of the Darwinian 
school are chiefly derived from the variations 
to be met with in animals and plants; and 
these seldom occur in a wild state, but only af- 
ter subjection to the control of man. The dis- 
position to variation, however, is not found in 
all species, the ass and the camel being notable 
instances. Whenever it does take place under 
man’s influence, it results in a weakening in the 
animal of those qualities which render it most 
fit to maintain the “struggle for life.” After a 
return to the wild state, the bird or animal 
loses the qualities it had acquired in domestic- 
ity, and again merges into the common stock. 
This, if the theory of progressive and profitable 
development were correct, it should not do, 
but should impart its own properties to its fel- 
lows. The same thing was seen in plants—the 
rose and pine-apple for instance—which by 
cultivation gained qualities agreeable to man, 
but lost the power of spontaneous reproduc- 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
should guide us in all oy investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cubanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea Iv, 6, 











DYING AT THE TOP. 


“T sHALL die first a-top,” was the mournful 
exclamation of Dean Swift, as he gazed on a 
noble oak whose upper branches had been 
struck by lightning. “I shall be like that 
tree—TI shall die first a-top.” Afflicted for years 
with giddiness and pain in the head, he looked 
forward with prophetic dread to insanity as the 
probable termination of his existence, and after 
nine years of mental and bodily suffering, the 
great satirist, the mighty polemic, the wit, and 
the poet died, as he had feared and half pre- 
dicted, “in a rage, like a poisoned rat in. a 
hole.” 

“ Dying at the top” is the disease to which a 
fearful number of Americans are to-day ex- 
posed. In the high-wrought state of civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, hardly any 
complaint is so common as that of a brain 
overworked. The compldint is not uttered by 
literary men and scholars only, but is echoed 
by all who are striving for fame or fortune 
against eager and formidable competitors. The 
lawyer, the clergyman, the merchant, the 
speculator — all are suffering from overwork, 





from that strain of special faculties in the di- 
rection toward special objects out of which 
comes neryous exhaustion, with the maladies 
consequent on over-stimulus and prolonged 
fatigue. It is in our great cities that this evil 
has reached the most fearful pass. A person 
living a quiet, leisurely life in the country can 
have no adequate conception of the severe and 
exhausting labors to which hundreds subject 
themselves in a second-rate city in his neigh- 
borhood, especially in the higher walks of pro- 
fessional life; nor can the inhabitant of such 


.4 city, groan as he may under his toils, con- 


ceive of the more burdensome duties of the 
corresponding classes in a great commercial 
center. The brain of a leading lawyer, 
merchant, or business man is forever on the 
stretch. By day and by night he can think of 
nothing, and dream of nothing, but the iron 
realities of life. Anxious, perplexing thought 
sits on his brow as he rubs his eyes at day- 
break; hurrying to the breakfast table, he 
swallows his steak and his coffee in a twink- 
ling, jumps up from his chair almost immedi- 
ately, and, without having spoken a pleasant 
word, hastens away to the high-courts of 
Mammon, to engage in the sharp struggle for 
pelf. There he spends hour after hour in 
calculating how to change his hundreds to 
thousands; dinner and supper—which he 
bolts, never eats—come and go almost without 
observation ; even nightfall finds him still em- 
ployed, with body and mind jaded, and eyes 
smarting with sleeplessness ; till at length, far 
in the night, the toil-worn laborer seeks his 
couch, only to think of the struggles and anx- 
ieties of the day, or to dream of those of to- 
morrow. Thus things go on day after day, 
till the poor bond-slave of Mammon finds his 
constitution shattered. The doctor is sum- 
moned, and sends him to Europe; he travels 
listlessly—he can not leave thought behind 
him ; the disease creeps on apace; the under- 
taker soon takes his dimensions in his mind’s 
eye; paralysis seizes him; he lives a few 
years organically alive to enjoy the fruits of 
his labors; and then descends to his everlast- 
ing rest, with the glorious satisfaction, perhaps, 
of having gained, for his joyless days and 
sleepless nights, a larger “ pile” than any other 
man on ’Change. 

Who will say that such a life has been spent 
as God designed? Can there be a more pitiful 
failure than when the means of happiness thus 
swallow uptheend? Were suffering to follow 
instantly upon the heels of transgression—were 
the account to be settled with nature daily, 
few persons would violate her laws. Unfor- 
tunately for such fanatical devotees of business, 
she runs up long accounts with her children, 
and, like a chancery lawyer, seldom brings in 
“ that little bill” till the whole subject of litiga- — 
tion has been eaten up. The poor devotee of 
Mammon, who thought to outwit. her, finds at 
last that she is a most accurate bookkeeper— 
that, neglecting nothing, she has set down 
everything to his credit, and debited him with 
everything—that not the eighth part of a cent 
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has escaped her notice; and though the items 
are small, yet, added up, they show a frightful 
balance against him, and he finds himself at 
forty or fifty physically bankrupt, a broken- 
down, prematurely old man. 

This madness—this self-killing, for self-killing 
it is, as truly as if he were to cut a vein, and 
drain away his own life-blood, drop by drop— 
is less astonishing in the case of the merchant 
than in that of the professional man, and the 
scholar who makes the acquisition of knowledge 
the principal end of life. The latter are, or 
ought to be, thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of physiology; and yet the facts show 
that they are either ignorant of its most ele- 
mentary principles or lack the self-command 
to act upon them. Not long since an English 
journal related of a leading barrister, that he 
acquired an income of fifteen thousand pounds, 
but was every night so completely exhausted 
by his labors that, for several hours after their 
cessation, he could not be addressed or ap- 
proached without experiencing the acutest 
nervous distress. How many lawyers in our 
own large cities break down just as they have 
acquired a full mastery of the intricate science 
of jurisprudence, and when their faculties of 
mind and body should be in the highest vigor! 
How many clergymen are physically insolvent 
—mere wrecks of their former selves—at forty! 
And the scholar—who that is familiar with 
literary biography does not know that half of 
the languages of Europe may be mastered, 
while the prodigy that has stuffed himself with 
so much learning knows not, or seems not to 
know, that by perpetual study, without out- 
door exercise, he is committing a slow suicide? 
When Leyden, a Scotch enthusiast of this 
stamp, was warned by his physician of the con- 
sequences, if he continued, while ill with a 
fever and liver complaint, to study ten hours a 
day, he coolly replied, “ Whether I am to live or 
die, the wheel must go round to the last. * * 
I may perish in the attempt; but if I die with- 
out surpassing Sir William Jones a hundred- 
fold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for 
me profane the eye of a borderer.” No 
wonder that he sank into his grave in his 
thirty-sixth year, the victim of self-murder. 
Alexander Nicolly, a professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, who, it was said, could walk to the 
wall of China without an interpreter, died a 
few years ago at the same age, chiefly from the 
effects of intense study; and Dr. Alexander 
Murray, a similar prodigy, died at thirty-eight 
of the same cause. Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the height of his fame, nearly killed himself by 
the excessive eagerness with which he prose- 
cuted his inquiries into the alkaline metals— 
pursuing his labors in the night till three or four 
o'clock, and even then often rising before the 
servants of the laboratory. Excessive applica- 
tion threw Boerhaave into a delirium for six 
weeks; it gave a shock to the powerful frame 
of Newton; it cut short the days of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it laid in the grave the celebrated 
Weber, whose mournful exclamation amid his 
multiplied engagements is familiar to many an 





admirer of his weird-like music: “ Would that 
I were a tailor, for then I should have a Sun- 
day’s holiday.” 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that, when 
at Frankfort, he was advised by the celebrated 
printer Languet not to neglect his health during 
his studies, “ lest he should resemble a traveler 
who, during a long journey, attends to himself, 
but not to his horse.” When will professional 
men, business men, and scholars act upon this 
homely but sensible advice? What can be 
more crazy than the conduct of a traveler who, 
having a journey of five hundred miles to per- 
form, which he can rightly perform only at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his horse into 
a speed of a hundred, at the risk of breaking 
him down in mid-journey? We are aware 
of the excuses given for this insanity. We 
know very well that the poor bond-slave of 
business pretends that he must overdraw his 
bank account with nature—though every draft 
will have ultimately to be repaid with com- 
pound interest—in order to maintain his posi- 
tion in society or on ’Change, and that the 
intellectual slave, besides this reason, will plead 
the deep enjoyment he finds in unceasing 
work or study. But it is simply absurd for 
any man to state that he is compelled to main- 
tain a particular status in society—that he must 
move in this or that circle—that he must chal- 
lenge this or that degree of respect from those 
around him. The argument is just that by 
which the Swartwouts, the Schuylers, and the 
whole race of swindlers, embezzlers, and de- 
faulters have defended and excused their 
crimes. There is nothing buta wretched vanity 
underlying all these pretenses ; and he who, to 


gratify so low a passion, deliberately over- \ 


tasks his bodily and mental energies year after, 
from January to December, need not be aston- 
ished if, like Swift, he suddenly finds himself 
himself “ dying a-top,” or if the verdict of the 
public—the coroner’s jury at large—should be, 
after the release of his weary spirit from the 
more weary body—died by his own hand. 

[The writer of the above, in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, covers the ground in a very general man- 
ner. He quite overlooks some of the more 
important causes of “ dying at the top,” namely, 
the immoderate use of stimulants and im- 
proper food. But he is not discussing the sub- 
ject from a physiological point of view, and he 
has not, therefore, given that close analysis 
which the subject is entitled to receive. Had 
he expatiated on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants; on the use of tobacco in its various 
forms; on the irregular hours at which meals 
are taken; the indifferent quality of food eaten, 
and its hasty and imperfect preparation ; badly 
ventilated sleeping rooms; the almost total 
neglect of bathing; and last, but not least, the 
deplorable indifference to a religious life, so 
prevalent in refined society, he would have 
greatly added to the practical value of his truly 
excellent article. 

He says nothing of the hot-house method in 
which children are now educated in the schools 
—the mere brain development, and the almost 





total neglect of bodily training. From the 
child of ten up to the students in our colleges, 
little or no attention is given to the most es- 
sential part of one’s growth and culture; all 
is concentrated on intellect, and we have the 
ill-formed, cadayerous weaklings, such as we 
see turned out for scholars—dyspeptic stom- 
achs, contracted lungs, feeble voices, and feeble 
minds. What but alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, 
and the like, could get a response from such 
poor mental machinery? And how long can 
it last, under the spur? Sensible parents and 
sensible teachers will, it is hoped, do what 
they can to correct this sad state of things, and 
put the child in the way to become a man, and 
the man in the way to live a life of health, 
usefulness, and godliness. ] 


————2 a 
TEMPERANCE vs. INTEMPERANCE. 


Durine the great rebellion the floodgates 
of intemperance were everywhere opened, and 
thousands who never before drank alcoholic 
liquors were induced by physicians and oth- 
ers to take just a little, when exposed to either 
heat or cold, night or day, wet or dry. Many 
young men thus contracted the habit of drink- 
ing. It is believed that the actual drunken- 
ness of officers lost us thousands of men. The 
Confederates confess that it was this which 
caused the most serious disasters to certain of 
their generals who by drink were disqualified 
for doing their duty. The demoralization thus 
caused is perpetuated. When the appetite be- 
comes thoroughly perverted, it is “ up-hill work” 
to bring it again into a normal or healthy state. 
Just now a great national election is absorbing 
the minds of many, and the excitement runs 
high. Not afew weak men will be so carried 
away as to forget themselves, and be led into 
the temptation of drinking. Hence the neces- 
sity of extra vigilance on the part of temper- 
ance men at this time. Men, women, and chil- 
dren will form themselves into societies, Bands 
of Hope, Sons of Temperance, and Good Tem- 
plars throughout the country. And while the 
demon of temptation will appear on every 
hand, these good angels will also be present, 
to warn and to guard. With a view to instruct, 
re-impress, and fortify those who are willing to 
be saved themselves, and to help save others, we 
have published a list of twenty or more of the 
best works yet issued on the subject, including 
speeches, essays, lectures, sermons, addresses, 
and orations. Copies of these works in every 
family would te:.d to save many of the rising 
generation from becoming drunkards. This 
catalogue will be sent free to any address, from 
this office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
prepay postage. Circulate the documents. 


emo oem 


Hieu-HEELED SHors, CrookED LEGS, AND 
Sore Tors.—It would seem that one absurd 
fashion must quickly follow another the world 
over. One of the latest—it has been creeping 
on for a year or two—is high-heeled and short- 
toed boots and shoes. The evil resulting from 
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short-toed shoes is this: it causes the 
toe-nails to grow down into the flesh, 
often rendering surgical operations nec- 
essary. Read what the Pacific Medical 
Journal says of high heels: “ When 
the heel is raised an inch above the sole 
of the foot, the bones of the leg, thigh, 
and pelvis, to say nothing of those of 
the foot itself, are thrown out of their 
normal relations to each other in stand- 
ing and walking. Deformity in some 
degree is an inevitable result. With 
children the result is sooner effected, 
and more strongly marked. But if 
fashion pronounce for high heels, the 
question is settled. Did not doctors 
write libraries thirty years ago against 
tight lacing? And what effect had 
their denunciations so long as fashion 
prescribed lacing, and called for wasp- 
like waists? Quite probably the pre- 
sent prevalence of uterine disorders is 
partly the effect of this vicious practice 
in the present and the past generations. 
So fashion discards the bonnet, and 
women who have been accustomed to 
warm hoods, go forth into the wintry 
wind bareheaded, with the exception of 
a small patch of covering over the fore- 
head, thus courting neuralgia. There is 
a blessing, however, in the very fickle- 
ness of fashion, and a new costume will 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS D. McGEE. 


those who noticed him there, and, per- 
ceiving his talents, strove at once to 
help and to advise him, was Mr. Grat- 
tan, then British consul at Boston. 
Ere he had been three years at work, 
his writings began to be talked of, and 
attracted attention not only among 
Irishmen in America, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They were 
brought under O’Connell’s attention, 
and procured for Mr. McGee, then but 
20, an offer of an engagement on the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, which he 
accepted. 


From 1842 or ’43 until 1858 he chief- 
ly depended for his daily bread upon 
his work for the newspaper and period- 
ical press, eked out. for many years, or 
down to his acceptance of office in 
1862, by lecturing. 


After several years of severe literary 
labor in Ireland, where he drew upon 
himself general consideration by his 
bold advocacy of Irish liberty, and 
where he suffered with the keenest sor- 
row and humiliation the failure of the 
rising of 1848, he returned to Amer- 
ica, and made New York his residence, 
Here he edited successively the Nation 
and the American Celt. Subsequently 
he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and final- 
ly fixed his abode in Canada, where the 





soon be dictated. So there is hope that 
before a generation of girls with crooked shins 
shall be produced, the high heels will be ban- 
ished ; much more hope from this source than 
from respectful attention to reason and the 
laws of hygiene.” 

[Better wear the moccasins of our native 
squaws, who can walk miles without tiring, 
than the short-toed, high-heeled cripplers that 
spoil our feet. Weare getting so near to China 
now that we shall probably ere long adopt the 
fashions of that Flowery Kingdom.] 
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THOMAS D. McGEE. 
LATE MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A very large brain and a very active tem- 
perament, with an excitable, impetuous nature, 
were prominent characteristics in this man. 
That he had by inheritance great natural ca- 
pabilities could not be doubted. Add to this, 
high culture and great ambition, an insatiable 
love for fame, and we have the character he 
was. How much real moral principle, as com- 
pared with his brilliant intellect, he possessed, 
is known to those who came in contact with 
him. His head indicates the self-seeking, self- 
inspired politician. He would do all things 
for his sake, nothing for your sake, save to 
make you serve as a round in the ladder on 
which he might climb up. After attaining his 
ends, reaching the goal of his ambition, he 
would relapse into a state of repose, and enjoy 
the fruits of his exertions. That he would be 
animated by high philanthropy, that he would 
subordinate self to principle, we do not affirm, 
as we do not observe any marked indication. 





His social nature made him friendly and gal- 
lant, and smoothed his path to success. He 
had energy and enterprise, and was well cal- 
culated to impress others favorably through 
the vigor of his mind and the impulsive and 
magnetic energy of his character. 

As a speaker, he was earnest and free, and 
knew how to warm up the sympathy and 
affection of his auditors. His imagination was 
strong, and his language being copious, he 
possessed more than common ability as a 
speaker and writer. 


The substance of the following biographical 
sketch is taken mainly from the Montreal Ga- 
zette. 

Mr. McGee was born on the 13th April, 1825, 
at Carlingford, in the county of Louth, Ireland, 
and was the second son of the late Mr. James 
McGee, of Wexford. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, and unable to give their 
son all those advantages of education and posi- 
tion which his genius would have turned to 
such wonderful profit. Yet he received some 
education, the elements of a liberal education, 
at Wexford, and inherited from his mother the 
gift of a poetic, sensitive nature, and a love for 
books, particularly for poetry and belles lettres. 

At the age of 17, an ambitious boy, fretting 
at the obstacles which bar the advancement of 
the young and poor man in all old and settled 
communities, he repaired to the New World to 
seek his fortune. Three years were passed in 
Boston. The lad, clinging to literature and 
readily mingling politics with it, procured em- 
ployment on the Boston press, and even thus 
early commenced to deliver lectures! Among 





Irish residents at first generally regarded 
him with feelings of the warmest considera- 
tion. His political opinions had by this time 
been much modified ; he had become somewhat 
conservative, and exhibited a marked interest 
in the growth and prosperity of Canada. He 
entered Parliament, and soon won the admira- 
tion and respect of his fellow-representatives 
by his eloquence and ability. He labored to 
inspire a feeling of independent nationality in 
the Irish population of Canada. He desired 
to make their interests Canadian, like his own 
had become. The steadfast, unyielding pursuit 
of that policy cost him his life, for no other 
cause can be alleged for his assassination. He 
denounced Orangeism, Ribandism, and Fenian- 
ism, and warmly advocated the introduction 
of the federal principle into the government of 
Canada. The cause of immigration also had 
in him an earnest and unfailing advocate. In 
1863 and 1864 Mr. McGee held important posi- 
tions in the Canadian ministry, and displayed 
much administrative ability. 

During the Fenian raids and arrests Mr. 
McGee was among the foremost in denouncing 
them. At that time he was threatened several 
times with personal violence if he did not 
desist from his active opposition to Fenianism, 
but he was in no wise intimidated. Feeling 
himself a representative man of a suspected 
class he took a decided course, and maintained 
it boldly. He also denounced the machina- 
tions of agents from the late Southern Con- 
federacy whenever circumstances led to an 
avowal of his sentiments respecting the Ameri- 
can civil war. 

He was murdered at Ottawa by some person 
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unknown, shortly after leaving the Parliament 
house, where the debate had been protracted 
to a late hour of the night, and just as he had 
opened the front-door of the house where he 
lodged. A single pistol-shot terminated the 
life of a highly respected and talented man. 
The citizens of Montreal, his home, testified 
their concern at his death by closing their 
places of business on the day of his funeral, 
April 13th last. 

Several rewards have been offered by the 
Dominion Government and chief cities of 
Canada for the apprehension of the assassin, 
which amount in the aggregate to nearly 
$20,000. 

His life had been somewhat stained, as his 
health had been much impaired, by an unfor- 
tunate tendency to intemperance, but his brill- 
jiant intellectual endowments, notwithstanding 
the marring influence of dissipated habits, 
challenged admiration whenever displayed in 
the halls of legislation or on the public plat- 
form. 

A correspondent who has taken the trouble 
to send us some particulars relating to the 
autopsy of Mr. McGee, states that his brain 
was of unusually large dimensions, weighing 
59 ounces, and that the skull was very thin, 
almost transparent. Thinness of the skull is 
a general indication of active mentality. The 
brains of Cuvier and Dupuytren are among the 
heaviest on record, Cuvier’s weighing 59} 
ounces and Dupuytren’s 58. That of the great 
Irish O’Connell weighed 54 ounces. The me- 
dium weight of the human brain is about 45 
ounces. Hence is seen the unusual size of Mr. 
McGee's. 


+ 


LEARN TO SWIM. 
—o—. 

Wao would not know how to 
swim? What man or woman is 
there who, having once experi- 
enced the exhilaration of a roll in 
the sandy beach when the waves 

were sweeping in, can say that it is not a most delightful 
exercise to plunge in the foaming water! How free and 
joyous the sport of the good swimmer in the liquid 
depths of old ocean! How natural and how healthful 
the swimmer’s movements! In some parts of the world 
there are tribes of which the men, women, and children 
all swim; they take to the water as freely and naturally 
as ducks; they are almost amphibious. The islands of 
the Pacific, especially those in equatorial latitudes, are 
peopled with races and tribes who seem to pass half of 
their lives in water. 

We believe in the hygienic properties of water. In- 
ternal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
liness and health. We believe in bathing and swimming, 
and have a strong compassion for those who do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial days of 
sammer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they do not know how to “ strike 
out” hand and foot, and propel themselves through the 
gushing element, we have a little work entitled “‘ The 
Swimmer's Guide,’ which furnishes all the necessary 
instructions to those who would sport like frogs in the 
latter's home, 

This little book has much to say on the science of 
swimming, as taught and practiced in civilized and 
savage nations, and gives numerous examples, incidents, 





and illustrations of a most entertaining and instructive 
character. It contains those most sensible “‘ Hints to 
Swimmers,” by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and remarks on 
the causes of drowning; how to save persons from 
drowning; resuscitating the drowned; and all that is 
necessary for a person to know, preparatory to leap'ng 
into river, lake, or sea. It is an excellent swimmer's 
vade mecum, and will repay any one more than its cost 
by the perusal. Price 2 cents. Published at this office. 


et ee 
PERSONAL. 


Deatu or Dr. Evtrotson.—From late Eng- 
lish papers we have tidings of the death of Dr. 
Jobn Elliotson, confessedly one of the most 
distinguished scientists of the age. He intro- 
duced the stethescope into England, discovered 
the curative properties of quinine and prussic 
acid, and founded the North London Hospital. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and took his 
medical degree at Cambridge. He first be- 
came known to the profession at large by his 
“Lumleyan” lectures on diseases of the heart, 
before the College of Physicians in 1829, and 
was soon afterward appointed professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the University of Lon- 
don. His greatest work was his “ Translation 
of Blumenbach’s Physiology,” the original 
notes in which are almost encyclopedic. 

Dr. Elliotson was a confirmed convert to the 
doctrines of Mesmer, and even resigned his 
professorship rather than forego his convic- 
tions in this matter. He was one of the oldest 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and also of the 
Royal College of Physicians; and had been 
president of the Phrenological Society (of 
which he was the founder), and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Possessed of a large fortune and a large pro- 
fessional income, it is not too much to say that 
he sacrificed the former to his benevolence and 
the latter to his innate love of truth. He lived 
and died unmarried. In 1835 he published an 
elaborate treatise on Human Physiology, of 
which he devotes a considerable portion to the 
discussion of phrenological doctrines. He was 
an earnest disciple of Gall, and exerted a strong 
influence among medical men favorable for 
Phrenology. 


Deatu or Mrs. Georcre ComBe.— 
On Tuesday, March 3d, 1868, the grave closed over the 
remains of this estimable lady; a daughter of the great 
Mre. Siddons, and widow of the author of the “ Consti- 
tution of Man.” Mrs. Combe has survived her husband 
nearly ten years, Mr. Combe having died in the autumn 
of 1858. They were married in 1833, and during the 
twenty-five years between these dates, Mrs. Combe was 
her husband's inseparabl ion in all his journeys ; 
spending three years with him in his tour through 
America, where he lectured in most of the principal 
towns, and collected materials for his important work 
on the United States. After Mr. Combe’s death, his 
widow lived for the most part abroad, often suffering 
from ill health, and she died at Nice on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. In- accordance with her wish, her body was 
brought to Edinburgh and interred beside that of her 
husband. Mrs. Combe was the last survivor of her fam- 
ily, her brothers and sisters having predeceased her. 





Partor Reapines.—We have had the 
pleasure of listening to some good recitations lately on 
the part of Mr. Augustus Waters at the Cooper Institute. 
Although quite youthful and without much stage experi- 
ence, Mr. Waters is nevertheless an admirable elocution- 
ist. In our opinion, the chief feature of his reading is 





its naturalness—nay, its simplicity. He obeys no arti- 
ficial rule, employs no mechanical effect. His tempera- 
ment, being of the mento-sanguineons type, warmly 
responds to emotional infl , 20 that p glow- 
ing with feeling and sentiment are fully appreciated and 
aptly uttered. He is delicate and subdued in his intona- 
tions—no ranter. To express the harsh phages of hnman 
character is not so much his forte as the delicate and 
feeling. As a reader of Shakspeare, especially those 
selections which move the heart by their pathos, he is 
excellent—in fact, equal to any reader we have heard. 
His nervous restlessness at times somewhat impairs the 
effect of his intonation, but care as to pose may modify 
that. 


Tue Lixcotn Monument was dedi- 
cated in Washington on Wednesday, April 15th, with 
appropriate cer ies, President Joh nnvailing 
the statue. 

Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, is doing 
the illustrations for Our Boys and Girls, a pictorial 
magazine, published every week, by Mesers. Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. Also for the new pictorial weekly 
published in Chicago. How could Messre. Harper afford 
to dispense with his services ? 








Tne Emperor Naporron read and 
revised the proofs of his “ Life of Julius Cwsar™” twenty- 
seven times—an unprecedented instance of careful 
authorship. —_— 

Mr. Garrit H. Srriker, of New 
York, died lately in New York, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He was one of the few survivors of the 
old Knickerbockers, and resided at Striker’s Basin, North 
River, below 57th Street. -—— 

Proressor Agassiz: denies that he 
made any announcement with reference to the number 
of snow-atorms during the past winter, as has been gen- 
erally reported. He eays in a letter: “I have never 
meddled with predictions of storms or changes of wea- 
ther, well knowing that meteorology is not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to justify euch attempts.” 


McCormick, the inventor of the well- 
known reaping machine, returned an income of $202,306 
for the year 1867. Pretty good reaping that for one year! 


Cartan Rarpu Fritz died recently 
in San Francisco, leaving a will in which is a bequest 
of $20,000 to the United States, to be applied toward 
canceling the public debt. Patriotic! 


—— + oe 


- DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 eubscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each. a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 2% new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Too! Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new eubscrib- 
ers, at $3. a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3, a Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers, 
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“What Chey Sap.” 


Flere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opini i will 
be in order. Be brief. 





not di 





Lenp your Booxs.—A book 
unused and idle upon onr shelves is a loss. 
How many there are which are never looked 
into except by their owners, and even by 
them not touched from one year's end to 
another year's end! Why not circulate 
them? Why not let others who are not as 
fortunate as ourselves have the good of our 
books? Why be miserly with them? If 
they are a source of pleasure and profit to 
us, we ought to be willing that others 
should have the same benefit from them. 
The desire and aim of an author is to be 
read; and in no better way can we express 
our gratitude to him for the good we have 
derived from his work than by bringing it 
to the notice of those who need it or would 
appreciate it. ‘‘To read a good book and 
be silent about it is theft.” How often 
have we had occasion to be thankful to 
some friend for calling our attention to a 
book that we might not otherwise have 
seen! and shall not we confer the same 
favor upon others? Hawthorne says, ‘* We 
taste our. intellectual pleasure twice, and 
with double the result when we taste it 
with a friend.” This ig true. And it is 
equally true that a book which has afforded 
comfort or gratification toa friend becomes 
more valuable to ourselves. The good we 
thns do comes back to us, for by every act 
of liberality we become more liberal, just 
as by every selfish action or want of action 
we become more selfish. Generosity and 
selfishness equally “grow by what they 
feed on.”” 

Lend your Journats, too. Perhaps by 
doing so you may induce some persons to 
subscribe for it. Those who can not afford 
to subscribe will be grateful to you for 
your kindness; and those who are too 
stingy to do it may find sometbing in the 
JouRNAL to shame them for their stingi- 
ness, and influence them to correct their 
fault; and those who are indifferent may 
become interested and instructed. Solend 
your books and Journats. It is an easy, a 
pleasant, anda powerful way of doing good. 

But I hear some one say, “ There is an- 
other side to the question—eo many per- 
sons are careless about using and returning 
borrowed books.” Yes, there are a good 
many euch, and they can not always be 
avoided. Tell such persons in a gentle, 
polite manner to be careful of them; say 
that you would like the book to be returned 
as soon as it has been read, so that you 
can lend it to another; or, set a time when 
you would like to have it returned, and 
you will seldom have cause to complain. 
All borrowed books should be conscien- 
tiously, scrupulously taken care of and 
returned to their owners. A word to the 
wise is enfficient. But then every one is 
not careless, You will tind many who will 
be prompt as well as pleased. 

So, lend your books, dear reader. Cover 
them with stout paper, put in a ribbon 
that will serve for a mark, write your name 
on the fly-leaf, and add a motto if you 
please. A good sample of a motto for a 
book is the following, from the pen of the 
late Joseph P. Engles Esq., of Philadelphia: 

“If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 

But to return to me; 


g > 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning's store, 
But books, 1 find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 
Read slowly; pause frequently; think 
seriously; keep cleanly; return duly, with 
the corners of the leaves not turned down.” 
Let me add another motto from a number 
of such which the contributor of this article 
wrote “ for the fan of it.” 


**Much pleased am I this book to lend 
To each desirous, reading friend, 
With only this one requisition— 

A prompt return in good condition.” 

Perhaps some of the young folks may 

find the writing of such mottoes a good ex- 
ercise in composition. They had better 
try it.—M. 8S. A., Provrpence, R. I. 


Sout! Bopy! Lire!—There 
are three distinct entities, attributes, or 
essential principles in man. Take one 
away and the man is lost. Remove a man’s 
soul, and what is there remaining? A mere 
animal, from which he can only be dis- 
tinguished by his superior form, and per- 
haps a higher manifestation of the animal 
faculties. Remove the body and you must 
take the life also, but where is the soul? 
When the life is removed there is nothing 
left, as we can perceive, but a body. 

Your correspondent, C. E. T., has told 
us, in the February number of the Journat, 
how man és not in the image of his Maker, 
but he neglected to tell us how or in what 
manner man és in the image of God. I 
wish to advance an opinion on this im- 
portant point, and shall attempt to do so 
with all possible brevity. 

God has three attributes which your 
correspondent names, “infinite wisdom, 
power, and beneficence.”” Now my idea 
of how God made man in His own image 
is this: He gave man a portion of this 
wisdom, power, and beneficence; be- 
stowed upon him the Supreme’s own 
attributes, although in an infinitely less 
degree. There are three cardinal virtues 
which are collateral with and depend on 
the attributes. These are M. Cousin’s, 
“True, beautiful, and good.” In bestow- 
ing the attributes, the virtues were neces- 
sarily bestowed with them. We are not 
speaking of man as he is, but as he was. 
Man was therefore made like God, in the 
attributes and virtues. But how shall he 
manifest them? How make them apparent 
to others? A soul is given him to manifest 
the true, to receive and impart wisdom; a 
body, to make the beautiful apparent, and 
to bestow an individual presence; a life, 
to manifest the good, and so that benevo- 
lence can be exercised. Thus, we find man 
to be in the image of God, in having the 
same attributes and the same virtues. 
Where the Creator is omniscient, man has 
some knowledge; where He is omni- 


pacrent, man has an individual presence 

n one specific place; where He is om- 

— we have a measure of power. 
ONE Pine, CaL. A. JOHNSON. 


He Likes Itr.— When re- 
newing his subscription, A. H. says: 
Your valuable Journat is.alike interesting 
and instructive, and in my estimation 
ought to be in the hands of every young 
man, especially those who are not born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth. 


Tue “ Movururvut oF Brean” 
tx Scnoo..—Mr. E. A. Gibbons, of the 
Harvard Room School, N. Y., says: “I 
like your recently published work by Macé, 
the ‘ History of a Mouthful of Bread,’ very 


much, and to use it in my school.” 
It is “just the thing,” and should be used 
as a reading-book in ai schools, 








Lire 1s ILLUSTRATED in all its various phases in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—a First-class Monthly 


agazine—now in 


its Forty-eighth Volume, edited and published in the city of New York, 
at $3 a year, by S. R. WELLs, at 389 Broadway. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS OF THE JOURNAL. 


ANTHROPOLOGY; or, the Science 
of Man, considered Paystcatiy, InTE1- 
LECTUALLY, and Sprmirva.iy, forms a 
leading feature in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED. 


PHRENOLOGy—the Brain and its 
Functions; the location of the different 
groups—social, sylfish, perceptive, reflec- 
tive, moral—and their respective organs, 
with the office or function of each, is given, 
with directions How to Cultivate the 
Memory, and to improve the mind. 


PuystoLocy—the Temperaments; 
Dietetics; Exercise; Bodily Growth; 
Hours of Study and Sleep; Laws of Life, 
with How to Secure and Retain ‘“ Health 
at Home,” on strictly Hygienic principles. 

PuysrtoGNomy ; or, the Science of 
Expression” in the Human Face, Voice, 
Walk, Action, with other Signs of Charac- 
ter, and “‘How to Read Them.” If one 
may sometimes detect a rogue or an im- 
postor without the rules of science, he can 
do so much more certainly with rules such 
as are taught in this Journa.. 


Psycno.Loey; or, “the Science 
of the Soul.” The Immortal part, in rela- 
tion to the Here and the Hereafter, may be 
better understood and appreciated when 
looked at from our stand-point. We pro- 
pose to give the History of All Religious 
Sects and Creeds, in connection with man's 
spiritual state, growth in grace, change of 
heart, the better life, etc. 


“Wat To Do.” 
“What Can I Do Best?" occurs to every 
one, and the choice of a life pursuit is the 
most important step in every man’s history. 
Success or failure ; riches or poverty ; fame 
or infamy; happiness or misery, depend 
on the choice of a calling, or the oocupation 
in which a person engages. One may 
shine in the law, another in medicine, 
another in divinity; one is inventive; 
another prefers agriculture, commerce, 
mechanism, or manufacturing. Phrenology 
“puts the right man in the right place.” 


Marriace. “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked.” Temperament indicates 
who are and who are not adapted to each 
other in this relation. Phrenology dis- 
closes the natural disposition of each, 


READER, this is our programme. 





The question | 





enabling the parties to know in advance 
what to expect, and how to conform where 
differences exist, Why not consult it? 


CuiupreN. The right education 
and proper training of children is vastly 
important, The usual methods are faulty. 
Lives are often sacrificed by too close con- 
finement to books and to brain work. 
Children should be classified by teachers 
according to temperament, constitution, 
and capacity. They should be governed 
according to organization and dispusition. 
Our science affords the only means by 
which to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning temperament, disposition, char- 
acter, tendency, and capability. 


Tue Crimrnat, the Insane, the 
Imbecile, the Idiotic, the Inebriate, the 
Pauper, and the Vagrant shonid be clasei- 
fied, employed, trained, educated, and 
developed according to their several char- 
acters. All may be improved ; some, made 
self-supporting. Phrenology and Physi- 
ology should be understood and applied by 
those having charge of these classes. 


Frxauiy. Our public men, ser- 
vents of trust, our preachers and our 
teachers, ought to be chosen or selected 
with reference to their constitutional fit- 
ness for the several posts to be filled. 
Neglect of this important principle gets 
communities into quarrels, contentions, 
confusion. Ignorance and corruption com- 
bine to put thieves in places of trust. We 
have perverted and dissipated gamblers 
and pot-house politicians where we should 
have statesmen. There are dull, narrow- 
minded, bigoted priests and stupid peda- 
gogues where we need broad and liberal- 
minded preachers and bright, intelligent 
teachers. Would net a thoruugh knowl- 
edge of Phrenology serve to correct these 
evils? To disseminate such knowledge is 
one of the objects of Tne PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Our writers are among the 
foremost in science, philosophy, literature, 
art, education, and religion. The editor 
rides no hobby; is tied to no ism, ology, 
party, or doxy. Man is his theme; the 
world is his field, and with God for his 
guide, he will work for the improvement 
and elevation of the one, and the approval 
and glory of the other. 


Are you with us, against us, or are 


you indifferent? If you join us, it will increase our number, strength, 
influence, power, and usefulness. The field is almost unoccupied; at 
least there are but few, very few workers in it, and the demand is great 


and pressing. 


We feel almost alone. 


Good men oppose us; bad men 


revile us, and much ignorance, prejudice, and superstition must be over- 
come. A few choice, free, and brave spirits indorse us, commend us, sus- 
tain us. May we count you among the number? Put on a coat of mail; 
fortify yourself with truth and knowledge, and stand up for the right. 
Grace and strength will be given you according to your needs, when in 
the line of duty. Let every believer become a missionary. THE JouR- 
NAL is but little known, except in its limited sphere, though gradually 
working its way, through the aid of its friends, into all parts of the 
world. We want all to share in its teachings. Lend your numbers. 
The best field in which to work is at home; indoctrinate your neigh- 
bors, and extend the circle till you include towns, counties, states, and 
nations! But begin at home. Begin at once, and may God abundantly 
bless with large accessions all good efforts in behalf of human improve- 


ment and human happiness! 
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Ecuors.—The propriety of 
“blowing one’s own trumpet’ may be 


thi 


questionable even when one has Zz 


Viterary Hotices. 





good and meritorious to “ blow” about. 
But to use the honest dicta of others in 
one’s favor is the right of one who would 
extend the sphere of his influence. This 
is our position, and we now take the liberty 
to present to the notice of “all the world” 
a few testimonials of the general “ press” 
relating to the character and standing of 
the PHrENoLocicaL JOURNAL. 

This widely circulated and popular Jour- 
WAL is fall of the variety of useful informa- 
tion that has established its reputation.— 
New York Evening Post. 

Well stored with valuable and enter- 
taining matter.— Protestant Churchman. 

It contains a vast amount of entertaining 
and valuable matter; is thoroughly and 
ably edited, and its illustrations are well 
designed and well engraved.-N. Y. Courier. 

Staunch and always welcome.—Sun. 

It has many valuable articles and many 
rich snggestions as regards mental culture. 
—Troy Weekly Press. 

The reading that is furnished each month 
in this periodical can not be met with any- 
where else.— Christian Instructor. 

Contains a vast amount of interesting 


and instructive matter, and is profusely | 


illustrated.— Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Asa family journal the PaxsNoioeicaL 
is wnsurpaseed; becanse it stimulates 
thought. It is much more important to 
learn to think than it is to acquire seien- 
tific knowledge or literary calture.— Atlas. 

It is eminently moral in its tone and 
tendency. It advocates high and ennobling 
views of human nature, but it also recog- 
nizes deterioration from original purity.— 
Methodist Times (English). 

The PurenoLocicat JouRNAL, as usual, 
is a live magazine, because it has to do 
with living men and women. Its delinea- 
tions of character are very accurate, and its 
moralization very just.— Mothers’ Journal. 

One of the moet attractive periodicals, 
for a thoughtful and cultivated mind, ever 
published in this country.”"— Decatur (IL) 
Exchange. 

Replete with practical erudition, and 
sound, healthful instructions. — Hudson 
(Mich.) Post. 

The Purenoioeicat Journna has a rich 
table of contents, and apart from the 
hobby it rides with the greatest skill aad 
grace, is as entertaining as well can be.— 
Liberal Christian, New York. 

One of the best, most sensible, and read- 
able of American journals. * * 

No household is complete without it.— 
Decorah (lowa) Republican. 

Of all the journals published in America, 
the PurENOLOGICAL JouRNAL has the most 
valuable information, and is best calculated 
to aid in the great work of progression and 
civilization.— Marion Co. (Ill.) Republican. 

Always contains valuable information.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

One of the most enterprising periodicals 
of the day.— Mobile Times. 

One of the most useful and beneficial 
works issued from the American press.— 
Mystic Star. 

The Jovenat is practical in its bearings, 
and is very readable and choice in every 
department, and is one of the live family 
periodicals of the country.—Marshall Co. 
(UL.) Republican. 

One of the most readable monthlies re- 
ceived at this office.— Vir. Christian Sun. 

[Besides these “ press’ notices, many 
of our readers bear similar testimony in 
letters received at this office daily. Pretty 
good evidence of general approval.) 





[AZ works noticed in Taz PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. ]} 


Tue AvormasLte CAvsEs OF 
Diszaset, INSANITY, AND DEFORMITY. 
By John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
the Western Medical College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Author of “ Marriage and 
its Violations.”" A Book for the People 
as well as for the Profession. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: S. R. Wells. $2. 


It always gives us pleasure to announce 
a book which we regard of genuine utility 
to society. Dr. Ellis, in the above entitled 
work, offers the results of much serious 
| thonght and careful investigation. His 
| advice is intelligible, plain, and practical, 
| and not couched in professional phrase- 
| Ology. It is adapted to all classes and vo- 
cations, “a book for the people as well as 
| for the profession.” Taking for his text, 
for he discourses of the gospel of Physi- 
ology, this axiom, “the prevention of 
disease is more important than its cure,” 
| he proceeds, chapter after chapter, to en- 
lighten the ignorant and reprove the care- 
less with reference to those habits and 
usages which undermine and pervert the 
| human organization. He would exalt the 
physical tone of society by removing the 
causes of disease and deformity ; he would 
| strike at the root of the maladies and ills 
| under which so large a proportion of 
| civilized society groan and labor, and so 
ameliorate their condition by a radical im- 
| provement. The elements of physical 
| growth are discussed at length, and im- 
proprieties of diet, dress, air, education, 
| exercise, and association are specified and 
| their nature definitely elucidated. Begin- 
| ning with the new-born infant, and advanc- 
ing to the full-grown man or woman, the 
| prevailing unnatural and injurious customs 
directly affecting the health are carefully 
described. There is no volume possessing 
a medical character with which we are ac- 
quainted which is more practically in- 
| structing and more interesting than this of 
| Dr. Ellis. The metaphorical “ounce of 
| prevention,” which this book more than 
contains, may, in the hands of the candid 
inquirer, save many golden “pounds of 
eure.” 


Tue Temperance Docror. By 
Mary Dwinell Chellis, anthor of “ Dea- 
con Sims’ yers,”’ etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. Price $1 25. For sale 
at this office. 

A well-written story of the struggles of 
a total abstinent physician to ameliorate 
the condition of his neighbors and patients 
in a country town much given to intox- 
icating drink. The personal descriptions 
and incidents are graphic and life-like. 
Many temperance books are overstrained 
and unnatural in the portraitures of char- 
acter, or at least they do not impress the 
reader with the force of reality, and so 
lose the desired effect. Temperance au- 
thors, in their worthy enthusiasm, some- 
times sacrifice consistency. The “Tem- 
perance Doctor” is quite free from such 
criticism. 


Tue Pustic Spreir. A Month- 
ly Magazine for the Million. $3 a year. 
The Bablic Spirit Association, 37 Park 
Row, New York. 

Vol. IIL, No. 2, of this blood-red (cover), 
wide-awake, go-ahead candidate for fame 
and fortune is before us. New vigor of a 
high intellectual order has been infused 
into this magazine, and despite “hard 
times,”’ competition, and other drawbacks, 











the Public Spirit is bound to shine, if 
young and energetic spirit can make it. 
It may be had of newsmen, or obtained at 
25 cents a number through the post. 


Tue Pumosorpny or Eatina. 
By Albert J. Bellows, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Second edition. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Price $2. 

The industry and zeal exhibited by pro- 
fessional men during the past two or three 
years in publishing popular books on 
scientific subjects show an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the general public in 
such matters. Especially have books of a 
physiological nature been thus circulated. 
Investigators and medicists, such as Ellis, 
Macé, Youmans, Jennings, Trall, have con- 
tributed in a great degree to instruct the 
unprofessional majority in those things 
which so intimately concern man, viz., 
the proper dietetic and hygienic methods. 
Dr. Bellows’ book is a practical treatise 


LecrurEs oN VENTILATION: 
pelage Course delivered in the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia during the 
Winter of 1866-67. Lewis W. . 
New York: John Wiley & Son. Price, 


These lectures possess that attractive 
quality, clearness, which is most desirable 
in the treatment of a subject eminently 
scientific. Their author has the testi- 
monials of experiment and experience to 
sustain his reasonings, as he was during 
the war special agent of the Quartermaster- 
General for the Ventilation of Government 
Hospitals, and is Consulting Engineer of 
ventilation and heating for the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. His lectures have re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of several 
prominent physicjane, and we trust that 
they will be widely circulated for the 
general instruction of society on a subject 
of such vital importance. Consumption is 
the chief foe which invades and reduces 
the eanitary condition of the American 
people, and its jnroads are chiefly oc- 





on diet. He presents in a 
way the nature and quality of those ar- 
ticles which are generally received as food. 
Avoiding professional technology, he gives 





the composition, by analysis, of cereals, 
meats, and fruits, and clearly demonstrates | 
the greater or less nutritious value of this | 
or that article. The necessity for adapt- 
ing one’s food to the climate, age, employ- | 
ment, and physical state is discussed in a | 
clear and convincing manner. The most | 
approved methods for preparing the ordi- | 
nary kinds of food and for preserving 
fruit make an important feature in the 
work, At the close of the volume are 
some excellent suggestions with reference 
to cleanliness, exercise, and fresh air. 


Tue Reapasie Dictionary; 
or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon : 
containing several t ds of the more 
useful Terms of the English Language, 
classified by subjects and arranged ac- 
cording to their affinities of meaning. 
By John Williams, A.M. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This volume is an acquisition of con- 
siderable value to the student of language. 
The arrangement of words under topics, 
or according to kindred or cognate signifi- 
cation, is an admirable feature, and greatly 
relieves the study of definitions of the dry- 
ness and drudgery usually experienced in 
the study of an ordinary dictionary. The 
derivation of terms in common use is also 
a matter to which the author has given 
careful attention, so that they who dili- 
gently read the book will acquire some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, at least as 
regards the important bearing of those 
languages on the English tongue. A large 
proportion of the words defined are illus- 
trated also by brief , and incidents 
in which their signification is brought out 
most clearly and pointedly. The complete- 
ness of the work is another meritorious 
feature. While most of the treatises on 
the derivation and philosophical relations 
of words embrace but a few of the many 
thousand terms in use, this work, by reason 
of its topical and synonymic arrangement, 
is made to comprehend all those in genera 
use and very many besides of less frequent 
occurrence, but whose importance is un- 
questioned. The work is well worth the 
attention and use of teachers and private 
students. — 

THe New York Coacn- 
MAKER'S MontuLy Macazine for May is 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 
This periodical well subserves the inter- 
ests of the craft of which it is the chief, if 
not the only representative in American 
literature. Price $5 a year. Specimen 














numbers, 50 cents. 


ioned by the prevailing disregard of 
proper modes of ventilation. 

Many apt and neatly colored illustrations 
illuminate the text of Mr. Leeds’ book, 
and render the interesting details still 
more interesting and vivid. 


Hicuianp Ramses. A Poem. 
, | re, B. Wright. Boston: Adams 
oO. 


At the first sight this volume is attractive 
because of the very neat binding and orna- 
mentation which it displays, though only 
in “cloth.” The author has certainly 
adopted a felicitous method in reciting 
the experiences of “three strayed spirits, 
Arthur, Vivian, Paul,” while wandering 
amid the beauties of mountain scenery. 
Some of the passages approximate classic- 
ism, while others please by their rippling 
sprightliness. Metaphysical, ethical, and 
esthetic discussions are introduced as 
occurring between the three wanderers 
who are fresh from academic halls, and 
willing to enter the lists of debate when- 
ever occasion may offer. This is a good 
bit, from a song of Paul's: - 

“He stands on the mountains, 
He darts through the valleys, 
From the foam of the fountains 
He laughs and he eallies, 
He leaps in the torrent, he speaks in the 
thunder, 
Gaily flashing and flowing, 
His fire and his passion 
Lead him on, ever growing 
Diviner in fashion, 
Arrayed in fresh hues and new garments 
of wonder.” 

The work evinces much thought and 
care in its preparation, and is infused with 
much genuine poetic esprit. 


A Practica, GRAMMAR OF 
THE Hesrew Lanevaee, for Schools 
and Colleges. B. Felsenthal, Ph. 
Dr., Minister of the Zion Con tion, 

icago. New York: L. H. Frank, 

Publisher. 

A text-book for students in the ancient 
tongues should combine the el ts of 
practicality and simplicity. So much 
pedantry characterizes the major portion of 
the grammars treating of the Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin languages, that when we 
find one which presents the simplicity of 
naturalness we rejoice to give it publicity. 
The Hebrew Grammar above noticed is a 
simple presentation of the science of that 
tongue which was consecrated by being 
made the yehicle of revelation. It is pro- 

ve; givi first the princi of 
SR ee 
exercises ; nex rs) 

Et and Syntax with the dlaerent 

parts of speech, and the classifications and 

coniuantiens of the verbs. To the you 
= t in Hebrew we cordially cansnend 
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ConsE1ts PratiquE De Santé, 
et Premiers Secours a donner en cas 
d’accident avant l’arrivée du medecin. 
Price, 2% cents. Office, Courrier Des 
Etate-Unie, New York. 


An excellent little hand-book for the use 
of families and individuals, giving advice 
with reference to the treatment of sudden 
indispositions or injuries where immediate 
attention is requisite or a physician can 
not be readily summoned. 


Tuer Sunpay Scnoo.t TEACHER. 
March, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. Price, $1 50 a year. 
We heartily approve the arrangement of 

this magazine for Sunday-school teachers. 

It furnishes abundant suggestions for the 

management of a class or Sunday school. 

The skeletons of lessons are excellent. 

Every teacher should subscribe for such a 

periodical. 


Sovuruern Society. A Bal- 
timore newspaper recently noticed in this 
JouRNAL has changed its name, and now 
appears under the title of the Leader. 
Besides news, stories, art, and the drama, 
the Leader will be strictly conservative in 
politics. It will sustain the Right of Repre- 
sentation, the dispensation of Impartial 
Justice, and the Supremacy of the Law of 
the Land. It will address itself particularly 
to the Material Interests of the South, to 
Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture, 
and Domestic Economy. It will take pains 
to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused, 
from a Southern stand-point. We wish its 
conductors the best success in reforming, 
and especially in Christianizing not only 
the “South,” but the whole country. 


THe New Ectectic; a 
Monthiy Magazine of Select Literature, 
edited by Messrs. Turnbull & Murdoch, 
of New York and Baltimore, has, by its 
May number, entered upon its second vol- 
ume. The selections exhibit a good de- 
gree of literary taste and critical acumen. 
Subscription price, $4; specimen numbers, 
40 cents. 


RovuttepGe’s ILLusTRATED 
Naturat History or Man, in all coun- 
tries of the world, has reached Part XI1., 
and continues the interest excited by the 
initial numbers. The numerous illustra- 
tions which accompany the very entertain- 
ing text are graphic and striking. This 
work promises to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to anthropology. Price, per number, 
% cents. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. 


; Dew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 











Ocp Cvurtostry Snor. By 

Charles Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 
Mvuesy Junction. By Charles Dickens. 

Price, 2 cents. 

Oty Mortatiry. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Price, 20 cents. 

These are among the latest volumes 
issued from the fertile press of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Their cheapness is pal- 
pable. Little Nell, in the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” never fails to excite sympathetic 
interest. ‘“Mugby Junction” is a late pro- 
duction. “Old Mortality” carving on 
the Cameronian monuments has been im- 
mortalized in the bewitching pages of the 
great Scotsman. 


Tue PREsByYTERIAN Pusti- 
CATION ComMiITTEE have recently issued 
the following new books: 

Tue SHannons; or, From Darkness to 
Light. By Martha Farquharson. 336 pp. 
16mo. Five illustrations. Price, $1 2. 
This book is by a favorite author. It nar- 
rates simply, but with thrilling power, the 
elevation of a family from the degradation 
and wretchedness which Intemperance 
entails, to sobriety, intelligence, comfort, 
and usefulness. For the friends of Tem- 
perance and of the Sunday-Schoo!l it will 
have especial attractions. The illustra- 
tions are very successful. 

The following books designed for readers 
from seven to nine years of age: 

Tue Per Lams. 72 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 

Tue Brrp AND THE ARROW. 127 pp. 
18mo, Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Tue New York NeEpte Woman; or, 
Elsie’s Stars. 254 pp. 16mo. Three il- 
lustrations. Price, $1. This is a com- 
panion volume to the “‘Shoe Binders of 
New York,” and by the same popular 
writer. The tale is graphic, touching, 
lively, and shows that the poor as well as 
the rich may raise the fallen and bless 
society. Elsie Ray, the sewing girl, is a 
fountain of good influences. 

Good Stories for little readers. 

Curr Hut; or, the Fortunes of a Fish- 
erman’s Family. 101 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

Witp Roses. By Cousin Sue. 108 pp. 
18mo. Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Atmost A Nun. By the author of “ Shoe 
Binders of New York,” “New York 
Needle Woman,” etc. 398 pp. 16mo. 
Six superior illustrations. Price, $1 50. 
A book for the times. It should be in 
every Sunday-School library and in every 
family. The tale is one of extreme inter- 
est; its style is vivid; its characters rea? 
persona ; its chief incidents facts, 

Doctor Lesire’s Bors. By the author 
of “Bessie Lane’s Mistake,” ‘“ Flora 
Morris’ Choice,” “ George Lee,” etc. 228 
pp. 18mo. Three illustrations. Price, 
75 cents. 

Carnie’s Peacues; or, Forgive Your 
Enemies. By the author of “ Doctor 
Leslie’s Boys.” 69 pp. 18mo. Two 
illustrations. Price, 35 cents. May be 
ordered from this office. 


Tae Marriace Verpicr. By 


Alexander Dumas. Complete in one 
volume. Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Those who are fond of concreted sensa- 
tionalism in novelistic dress can find it in 
Dumas’ production. The above entitled 
work is on a par with the others. Passion, 
intrigue, and bloodshed being the argu- 
ment. 


Parts 128 anp 129 oF 
CuamsBers’ Encrciorepia; or, Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
contain much interesting matter. The 
changes in the political and geographical 
character of Europe brought about by the 
recent Austro-Prussian war are the subject 
of an engaging and instructive article. 
Natural history and mechanics under the 
heads involving such scientific considera- 
tion are attractively illustrated. 


New Mousic.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chieago, publish the following 
pieces of new sheet music at 30 cents each, 





which, having their imprint, must be good, 





Do they ever publish any other kind? 
“*Mary of Fermoy,” “‘ The Soldier’s Last 
Request,” “‘ Loving Thee Ever,” “ A Little 
Longer,” “Dreaming of Angels,” “ First 
Blossom,” “* White Eagle,” “Ida Waltz,” 
“ Album Leaf.” 


Gap Trpines; or, Walks with the Won- 
derful, etc. By a Lover of the Word. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, 
D.D. $1 %. 

Tne Law or Human INCREASE; or, 
Population based on Physiology and Psy- 
chology. By N. Allen, M.D. (Repr. from 
** Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medi- 
cine.”) 50 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, combining 
Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to the 
best mode of instruction for beginners. 
By James 8. Eaton, M.A. 60 cents. 

Harper's Purase-Boox ; or, Handbook 
of Travel Talk. Being a Guide to Conver- 
sation in English, French, German, and 
Italian, on a New and Improved Method. 
By W. P. Fetridge. Flex. cloth, $1 7. 

Lives oF THE TWELVE APposTLEs, to 
which is prefixed a Life of John the Bap- 
tist. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Cloth, 
70 cents. 

Tue INVALUABLE ComPanton. Contain- 
ing the Celebrated $1,000 Receipt, and 459 
Valuable Receipts, with Practical Hints to 
Housekeepers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
etc. Paper, 45 cents. 

Tue Watcu: its Vonstruction, Merits, 
and Defects; how to Choose it, and how 
to Use it. With an Essay on Clocks. By 
H. F. Piaget. Second Edition. Cloth, 


_ 55 cents. 


Traty, Rome, anp Napizs. From the 
French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. Cloth, 
$2 25. 


From New York to Wasurncton. A 
Descriptive Guide. With Sketches of 
Cities, etc., on the Route. By H. F. 
Walling. Maps. Paper, 25 cents. 


Tue Star out or Jacos. By the author 
of “Dollars and Cents.” Cloth, $1 75. 


New GramMMAr oF FRENCH GRAMMARS: 
Comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard work, 
** Grammaire des Grammaires,”’ sanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University 
of Paris. With numerous Exercises and 
Examples, Illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F. E. I. S., Member 
of the Grammatical Society of Paris, etc. 
$i 40. 


Tut New Grmwastics. By Dio Lewis, | 
| accord is it with the dicta of the above 


M.D. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Cloth, $1 75. 
My Son’s Wire. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 
Tue Curmnery Corner. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Uniform with House and Home 
Papers. $1 75. 


Tae Progress or Partosopny, in the 
Past and in the Future. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Enlarged. $2. 


Tae ReEapaB_e Dictionary ; or, Topical 
and Synonymic Lexicon; containing the 
more useful Terms of the English Lan- 
guage, Classified by Subjects, and arranged 
according to their Affinities and Meaning, 
with accompanying Etymologies, Defini- 
tions, and Illustrations. By John Williams, 
A.M. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue American GENEALOGIST. Being a 
Catalogue of Family Histories and Publi- 
cations, containing Genealogical Informa- 
tion issued in the United States. Arranged 
Chronologically. By William H.Whitmore, 
A.M. Cloth, $3 50. 


Go our Eorrespondents. 











Questions or ‘‘ Genera INTEREst’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ** Best Tuoucuts” solicited. 


Is Porenovoey a Scrence ? 
To make answer to this question with any 
show of definiteness we must first under- 
stand the meaning of the term “science.” 
Its strict interpretation, in accordance 
with its generally received derivation, is 
knowledge. According to Webster, science 
is defined, “‘ Truth ascertained ; that which 
is known. Hence, specifically, knowledge 
duly arranged and referred to general truths 
and principles on which it is founded and 
from which it is derived.” Under the 
caption of Syn. (synonyms) we find, fur- 
ther, “‘ Science is literally knowledge, but 
more usually denotes a systematic and 
orderly arrangement of knowledge. In a 
more distinctive sense, science embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which the 
subject-matter is either ultimate princi- 
ples, or facts as explained by principles, 
or laws thus arranged in natural order.” 

Science is especially related to physical 
things—is founded on experience and ob- 
servation—and therefore has the character 
of permanency. Geology, Chemistry, Ana- 
tomy, Mathematics, Natural History are 
denominated sciences, and appear in their 
general principles and detailed arrange- 
ments to respond to the requisitions of the 
definitions of “‘ science” just given. We 
are willing to accept them as sciences. 
It is sufficiently notorious, however, that 
geologists and naturalists differ greatly 
among themselves with reference to mat- 
ters of primary importance, and that much 
doubt exists in regard to the correctness 
of certain classifications in their respec- 
tive studies. Yet no intelligent man 
would refuse to accord a scientific char- 
acter to both geology and natural his- 
tory. 

Now, as to Phrenology. In how much 


definitions? First, it is based or natural 


| phenomena ; second, its genera! principles 
| are accepted by the great majority of 


learned men, particularly those whose pur- 
suits, like that of the ethnologist, are re- 
lated to the phenomena, mental and physi- 
cal, which it has to deal with ; third, it is 
arranged and systematized in a manner 
truly beautiful. In fact, when Phrenology 
was yet new to the world of letters, many 
men of distinction, who did not altogether 
indorse it, expressed a frank admiration 
for the harmony of its arrangement and 
the definiteness of its nomenclature. 
What more is necessary to sustain the 
claims of Phrenology to a scientific char- 
acter? A short time ago we published a 
brief notice of some proceedings of the 
French Academy of Medicine, which 
showed incontestably the favor which 
phrenological theories find among a body 
of the mest learned anatomists and physi- 
Ologists of the age. In our May number 
we adverted to some statements made by 
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Dr. Dunn, a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which were most explicitly in 
demonstration of phrenological principles. 
We could scarcely ask more from the truly 
learned than such satisfactory indorse- 
ments, With such facts before us, can we 
do otherwise than claim that Phrenology 
is a science ? 
REMEDIES 
homeopa 


dies, or humbugs ? INVALID. 


Ans, We have no knowledge as to their | 


efticacy, and consequently no faith in 
them. They may or may not be classed 
with quack medicines. It will be per- 
fectly safe to—let them all alone. 


Wuat or Ir?—I have a 
roove running around the back of the 
ead to within an inch of the top of the 

ears. Is it natural? 

Ans. Yes; the cerebellum or little brain 
protrudes, and this groove marks the 
division between the organs of Amative- 
ness, in the cerebellnm, and the organs of 
Parental Love and Conjugality in the cere- 
brum above. 

Imperesstntuity.—Is_ there 

such a thing as silent soul communion ? or 
can a person impress a subject on the 
thoughts of another by directing his own 
to the same subject? 

Ans. That such a thing is possible with 
some persons, under proper conditions, is 
doubtless true, but not with all; nor can 
any reliance be placed on how or when it 
may be expected so to work. See “ Li- 
brary of Mesmerism and Psychology” for 
a presentation of the whole subject. 


Who 1s Hore Ariineton ? 
—Where does she live? What is her 
name ? 


Ans. Ah, what would yon give to know? 
We will tell you just a little if you will ask 
no more questions. She is a young lady 
of culture, refinement, and high moral 
principles. She writes both prose—not 
prosy—and poetry of superior excellence, 
She resides in a pleasant town in one of 
the Western States. She is unmarried. 
Let not all the young men propose at 
once, and then challenge each other to 
mortal combat. Her real name is —— F. A. 
If we should tell the other letter, every- 
body would puzzle their brains to guess 
the rest, so we spare them the “ puzzle.” 
We are not surprised that all our readers 
are in love with her, for ehe is truly most 
lovable. She is our dear Hope Arlington, 
of—the West. 

WovLp you advise one to 
join the Odd-Fellows or the Freemasons? 

Ans. First join the Church; then, if 
you think the Saviour would advise the 
step you now feel inclined to take, you 
may do so. 

Many correspondents will 
please accept thanks for kind favors, 
which we can not print for want of room. 
We desire, especially, only such scientific 
matter as relates to our special theme. 
Questions will be answered at our con- 
venience, when possible, in an early num- 
ber. Advertisements must reach us a 
month in advance of the date of publica- 
tion. 


Seconp Sient.—“I am 
troubled in that way, and I suppose it to be 
hereditary, as my grandmother had visions 
often. I wish to be free from it, as it is 
breaking down my heaith, but | can not 
shake it off." 

Ans, This is, undoubtedly, some affec- 
tion of the nervens system, which perhaps 
proper diet, and freedem from care, and 
abundance of sleep, and proper surround- 


(?)—Are specific | 
thic remedies that we see adver- | 
tised in the newspapers valuable reme- | 


ings would obviate. In the “ Library of 
Mesmerisem,”’ published by us, price $4, 
this whole subject of mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, psycholoyy, sight-seeing, ete., is 
explained, and we can not go into an ex- 
tended disquisition upon these topics in the 
Jovurnat. We have frequent letters on 
| various phases of psychological peculiar- 
ities, and we can but refer to that work, 
which, we suppose, covers the whole 
ground. 


Fear or tur Dean.—Why 
is a person timid in the presence of a 
corpse ? 

Ans. It may be ratural. Even animals 
| seem terrified in tie presence of one of 
| their kind which is dead We suppose 
that there is a natural feeling of dread in 
connection with the dead, and on that nat- 
ural feeling persons who are naturally 
timid and supersti:ious have exerted an 
influence upon children, until half the 
human race starts back from contact with 
a corpse. 


Tosacco Cnaewine.— What 
shall a person use in the place of tobacco, 
= » trying to quit it and yet hankers 
after it? 


Ans. He should use nothing in place of 
it. Some resort to the use of cloves, some 
to chamomile blossoms, some to beer and 
whisky, some to tea or coffee; but in 
most respects such alternatives are all of 
a piece, acting unfavorably upon the nerv- 
ous system and tending to undermine the 
health. If a person yearns for tobacco he 
may take a sip of water, just enongh to 
wet his lips and throat, thus cooling off 
the fever and allaying the excitement. 
The best antidote for the use of tobacco 
is a strong moral resolution, religiously 
taken, and lived up to. One must not 
sigh for the forbidden article as the Israel- 
ites did for the flesh-pote of Egypt, for 
that is no way to correct the habit. It is 
the moral or mental force that gives a man 
courage under such conditions. The mere 
animal in man says, give, give; and if men 
followed the desires and impulses of their 
appetites and passions in other respects 
as they do in the use of tobacco, they 
would descend to the lowest animalism in 
everything. Some men wind off gradually 
from using tobacco, using a tenth less each 
successive week, until the amount is re- 
duced so very low that it has very little in- 
fluence upon the system; then a moral 
effort will enable a man to wipe ont the 
residue and stand up free. 


Is Gen. Robert Anderson, 


of Fort Sumter fame, deceased? Ans. No. 


Potar Ivxrivences. — The 
fact that a person subject to nervous ex- 
citement can sleep more quietly when his 
head is toward the north is not sufficiently 
substantiated to warrant us to assert it. 
Induction, when applied to this subject, 
may finally establish it, and we certainly 


have no objection. We think it would be 
well for human nature to have a principle, 
relating to the position of the body during 
sleep, which will render that sleep more 
thorough in its recuperative influences. If 
one would sleep calmly, it is necessary that 
he should avoid late and hearty suppers, 
excessive nervous excitement, and that 
sort of life in general which tends to de- 
range the system. —— 


A. M. C.—The pain that you 
experience on listening to music, or view- 
ing any beautiful scenery, is caused by an 
over-excitement of the nervous system. 
We sometimes weep for joy. Why not 
sometimes feel pain with an excess of 
pleasure in any enjoyment? 








Why do preachers, nearly 
all of them, denounce novel reading, and 
at the same time give novels—Sunday- 
school libraries are nearly all novels—out 
to children to read every Sunday? I do 
not uphold novel reading, but I would like 
to have a solution to the above, which is 
to mea puzzle. An answer is requested 
in your next.—Respectfully, wM. ORINGST. 

Ans. My dear William, you will find, by 
amore extensive experience, that many 
of the ministers, who don't think as you 
and I think, are no better than other folks. 
Some of them preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. They should do as we do 
instead. But then, we should be chari- 
table, you know. What's that abeut the 
“beam” and the “mote?” As to the 
propriety of novel reading, the best men 
differ. We were made no worse by read- 
ing “* Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress,” “* Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin ;” and—well, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote some very good things, Will- 
iam, which have been read by good Chris- 
tian men and women. But of the sensa- 
tion “ blood-and-murder™ stories, and the 
low, sensual French novels, there can be 
no two opinions among good men. Such 
are not used in Sunday-schools. Are you 
a member of any Sunday-school? We 
hope so. 


Publisher's Department. 


CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
Journats.—Some of our cotemporaries 
have taken considerable pains to show up 
comparative statements of reading matter 
as furnished to their patrons during the 
past year. The Educator, published at $1 
a year, prints about 5,000 ems monthly; 
the New York Teacher, published at $1 50, 
prints 4,500 ems monthly; the American 
Educational Monthly, subscription the 
same as the last, about 6,300 ems; and 
Hall's Journal of Health, pubdiished at 
$1 50, prints some 3,000 ems. Our present 
rate is $3 a year, and proportionately we 
should print double the quantity of matter 
furnished by those three monthlies last 
mentioned. Taking the American Educa- 
tional as a fair standard, we would do our 
readers full justice by giving them 9,500 
ems of reading matter. What, however, is 
the fact? An examination of our printer's 
bills enables us to make the astonishing 
announcement, that in reading matter alone 
over 15,000 ems monthly are furnished. 
Verily our recent advance of the sub- 
scription price is far within bounds. 
Our old readers, of course, would rebel at 
any curtailment in the number of pages. 
They keep crying out for more, more. 
Well, kind friends, we fain would meet the 
demand; and should our circulation reach 
50,000, we may make further improvements 
in accordance with such liberal support. 


Hatr-Yearty Ciuns.—We 
shall now accept clubs for the 48th volame, 
running the balance of the year, at the 
same rates as for yearly subscriptions. 
For example, we will send the 48th volume 
—from July to January—in clubs of five, 
for $6; to clubs of ten for $10; and to 
fifteen for $15, with an extra copy to the 
agent; twenty copies for $20, and a copy 
of “New Physiognomy,” worth $5, as a 
premium. 


“Give Ir a Trrat.”—There 
are many families in which this JounNaL 
would prove useful where it has not yet 
been seen. Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it? We believe 
many would cheerfully invest a dollar, 











“just to try it,” on the recommendation 
of those who can fairly present ita merits. 
Think of it. Ten copies, from July to 
January, for $10. Why not get up a club? 


Two Vortumres A YEAR, — 
For the convenience of the subscribers, we 
divide the yearly numbers of this Journa. 
into two volumes, commencing with Janu- 
aryand July. The title and index are pub- 
lished with the December number, te be 
bound up with the work for the year. 
Those who prefer can begin their subscrip- 
tions with the next July nuniber. 


Writine 1x Pate Ink anp 
IN Pencru.—If a writer would introduce 
himself favorably to an editor, make a good 
impression, and not be cast unread into 
the waste basket, let him not write with a 
poor pen, in pale ink, nor with a lead pen- 
cil. The eyes of an editor are sufficiently 
tired in his ordinary duties not to have 
these unnecessary nuisances inflicted on 
him. Good writing materials are now 
plentiful and cheap, and if one’s thoughts 
are worth recording, they are worthy of 
being plainly written, on good paper, with 
good black ink, or brown French ink— 
which is still-better—on clean white paper. 
It is a luxury to meet with manuscript 
* plain as print.” We do notask for extra 
fine penmanship, nor for perfumed paper, 
but we beg our correspondents to spare 
our eyes from the pain of reading letters 
in pale ink and in pencil. 

“ Beavtirur Women.” — 
Besides numerous other attractions, we 
are now engraving for the July number a 
large group of European and Asiatic beau- 
ties—types of several nations, such as 
English, French, Austrian, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Grecian, Swiss. Polish, Chinese, 
Swedish, German, Dutch, and Japanese, 
with some account of their physiognomies, 
characters, dress, and style. This will in- 
terest our young gentlemen readers who 
are seeking life-companions. So please 
wait, and not commit yourselves, till after 
seeing these beauties. Then youcanjudge 
where to look for a wife. 

P. 8.—On exhibiting the drawings of 
these ladies to our Emma, she promptly 
remarked, ‘‘ They are not as handsome as 
our American girls.” Was not that an 
evidence of jealousy on her part? Our 
readers shall see, and judge for themselves. 





General Items. 


GENERAL GRANT AGAIN En- 
GRAVED.—Mr. J. H. Littlefield’s portrait of 
General Grant has been engraved by Mr, 
H. Guggler, who has succeeded in produc- 
ing a work of the highest order of merit. 
The style of engraving is very strong, 
bringing out the features and the expres- 
sions of the countenance with the solidity 
and prominence of bronze or marble. Art 
critics generally who have seen it, award it 
great praise as a work of art. That itisa 
correct likeness we know, and we can 
hardly imagine how a better representa- 
tion of this representative man can be pro- 
duced. Ithas received the cordial indorse- 
ment of Generals Meade, Howard, Sickles, 
and Dent, and of Senatorsand others. The 
method of line engraving, as brought out 
in this picture, appears to us to leave 

thing to be desired in the way of pro- 
ducing a strong, effective, and expressive 
picture. 

Sent Gratis.—Our new il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
standard works on the scienco of man 
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contains a complete list of onr publica- 
tions, with fall titles and descriptions ; 
aiso a complete list of works on Pho- 
nograp»y; a list of apparatus and books, 
with instruction, adapted to physical edn- 
cation; portraits of Longfellow, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Theodocia Burr; a group of eleven 
most noted poets ; six portraits illustrating 
THE TWO PATHS OF LIFE, the upward and 
the downward course. These portraits 
teach an important lesson to the young, 
and to all, in regard to the results of pur- 
suing the wrong path. It contains illustra- 
tions of the Physiognomy of Insanity and 
Idiocy, of the mizer and the philanthropist ; 
also Comparative Physiognomy, with por- 
traits, showing the resemblance between 
man and animals. Also two groups, illus- 
trating Ethnology, showing the Caucasian 
and other races; an illustration from 
“ Zsop's Fables”—the Frog and the Ox; 
also a chart of the head, with name and 
location of all of the faculties, with descrip- 
tions of the same. Al) who are interested 
in the study of man in all his relations 
should have this catalogue for reference ; 
the matter it contains will be interesting 
to every one, We send it free on receipt 
of stamp with which to prepay postage. 
For $1, we will send it, post-paid, to fifty 
different addresses. Who will have it? 
Address this office. 

LIBRARIANS AND POLITICIANS 
will be glad to know that the “ Tribune 
Almanac” has been reproduced in two 
volumes, covering 1838 to 1868, both in- 
clasive. Those wanting them should order 
them at once, as only one thousand copies 
are printed. For terms, see advertisement 
on last page of thie JouRNAL. 


Goop Tureap.—In our no- 
tice of Mesers. Brook & Brothers, manu- 
facturers of spool-cotton, in the May 
number, we inadvertently styled their 
mills the Waltham Mills, whereas we 
should have said “Meltham Mills,” and 
are located near a village of the same name. 


A New Discovery tw Em- 
BALMING.—In compliance with an invita- 
tion from Mr. W. R. C. Clark, of New 
York, we were present at the autopsy of 
a human body, which had been preserved 
from decay seventy-seven days by a new 
process. There were present, for the pur- 
pose of testing the conserving powers of 
this process, several of our most prom- 
inent surgeons, chemists, and medicists, 
among whom we recognized Prof. Smith, 
of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Drs. Buck, Sands, Doremas, Delafield, 
Guernsey, and Gonlay. The result of the 
examinition was satisfactory so far as 
the claims of the discoverer of the process 
go, the subject being apparently as fresh 
in all respects as a corpse but tweuty-four 
hours old. The process is simply a wash, 
which is easily and readily applied, no 
mutilation in any way being necessary. 
It is said that its preserving effects con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. There may 
be occasions when it will be considered 
desirable to preserve above ground dead 
human bodies; but we think the sooner 
they can be disposed of the better. We 
are not in favor of transporting dead 
bodies long distances. Let them be bur- 
ied near the place where death came. It 
is but 4 foolish superstition of the ** Celes- 
tials” that induces them to freight ships 
iu California with the corpses of dead 
Chinamen and transport them to the 
Flowery Kingdom. This they do after 
bodies have been dead for years. So, too, 
foolish Americans disinter_ decayed bodies 
and send them as freight fur many miles, 





to be buried in another place. Why? Is 
there any reason in it? In the sight of 
God, is not one resting-place for the ma- 
terial part as good as another ? 

The invention may be valuable, never- 
theless. 


Compounp SwinpLtinc — 
One set of swindlers send out circulars, 
with tickets, offering to send $50 gold 
watches, or other jewelry, on receipt of 
$2 40, or such other small sum as the ras- 
cals think *‘greenhorns” will venture to 
invest. The ewindlers receive the money, 
but do not send the coveted article. The 
numerous swindled greenhorns becoming 
uneasy, write to parties here, inquiring 
about the responsibility of Messrs. gs 
& Co., such swindlers. This suggests a 
new trick, and the same parties assume a 
new name and send out circulars, offering 
to collect bills for a consideration, due on 
tickets, which they themselves had pre- 
vionsly sent ont. 

We have no sympathy for those who are 
selfish enough to expect the worth of $50 
for $5. They are as bad as the original 
rogues, save in smartness, and are game 
for the more cunning. 

Readers of the A. P. J. are too well in- 
formed, too sensible, and honest to be 
“taken in” after all the warning they have 
had. When they want watches or jewelry 
they intrust their orders and money to 
those of known integrity. 

Look out for the quacks, the gift enter- 
prises, the lottery swindlers, Gettysburg 
asylums—and Gettysburg mineral waters, 
too. Look out for baggage smashers, 
swindling hack-men, ticket swindlers, 
counterfeiters, hair dyes, patent medi- 
cines; all sorts of bitters, sarsaparillas, 
etc., which are composed of whisky and 

| , gin schnapps, and all the vile, 
medicated stuff good for nothing except 
to make drunkards. Look out for mock 
auctions, pocket-book droppers, and the 
professional beggars, who are usually onl7 
thieves and robbers. 





A Cuarr For Invatips.— 
Mr. Tos. McItroy, 145 Perry Street, New 
York, has invented a mechanical contriv- 
ance, which is used in our naval, marine, 
and military hospitals with the most satis- 
factory results. He will send a circular on 
receipt of stamp. —— 


EpucaTIoNAL.—A new 
boarding and day school has been opened 
by the Misses Couey and BoarpMan in 
the rural town of West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides all the usual English 
branches, Latin and French are taught, 
and so is music. But that which we deem 
of more importance than any other one 
subject is that of gymnastics, or thorough 
physical training. If this be made a prom- 
inent feature, the girls and boys will learn 
far more rapidly and be kept constantly 
growing In too m&ny schools there is 
neglect of this, and the poor children pine 
away for want of air and exercise. Let it 
not be forgotten that the business of child- 
hood is to grow—to take on constitution 
as well as to be educated mentally and 
spiritually. We wish these ladies the best 
success in their useful enterprise. 

. one 

Leatuer, LeatHer, Norn- 
tno Lrxe Leatnenr.—Since the great tan- 
ners Zadock Pratt and General Grant 
came upon the public stage, those engaged 
in the leather business have been “ look- 
ing up,” and none but political opponents 
turn up their noses at the smell of leather. 
Our attention was recently called to a 
newly patented process for tanning all 
sorts of hides and skins, with hair off or 





| article, and is constantly growing in pub- 





on, and in a very short space of time. We 
have seen leather of remarkable softness 
and toughness said to have been produced 
by this new process. Mr. Grorce W. 
Hearsey, of Greenbush, Sheboygan Co., 
Wisconsin, ie the inventor, Those who 
would know more about it should write 
for particulars. 

GENERAL Grant.—The large 
bust of General Grant which is on exhibi- 
tion in the window of Mr. 8. R. Wells’ 
establishment, No. 389 Broadway, New 
York, is, curiously enough, the first life- 
size bust which has been made of the 
General. It is by a young Italian, named 
J. Turini.—Zvrening Mail. 

[Copies of this bust may be had for $12. 
Packed for shipping $15.] 


A Uran paper has the fol- 
lowing advertisement, by a jolly son of 
St. Crispin: Jas. Keate, Professor of Snob- 
ology.* Gentlemen troubled with defi- 
cient Understandings can have them dis- 
sected, analyzed, and re-created on the 
shortest notice, and go on their way with 
their pedal extremities secure against the 
insinuating influence of water, mud, sand, 
etc. Departed soles restored. 

The various labyrinthian deviations, 
mystical ramifications, and multitudinous 
malformations of the Profession have been 
by me thoroughly analyzed, gjmplified, and | 
annihilated, and the public need no longer 
groan under the deleterious effects of bad 
fits. 





“More Fruir anv Léss| 
Pork.’’—This is the motto of the Missouri | 
blackberry men, Messrs. THompson & 
Myers, who grow the Mammoth Berry. | 
Yes, that sort of diet is just as good for 
Christians as for Jews. We are in favor 
of ** fruit, fruit, more fruit.” 


Soar.—The Persian Pine 
Tar Soap, manufactured by our mission- 
ary fries Constantine, is really a good 


lic favor. There are intelligent persons 
who claim for it healing properties; but 
we say nothing on that score. Our esti- 
mate of its merits rests on its cleansing 
properties, and its cheapness as a toilet 
soap. An advertisement calling for agents 
gives the best of testimonials. 


Farms For Sate mv Mary- 
LAND.—An advertisement in our present | 
number describes two farms, one, eaid to | 
be very beautiful, near the Potomac River. 
We have the fullest confidence in the 
statement of the advertiser. From its 
geographical position, Maryland must ever 
continue to be one of the most mild and 
healthful States in the Union. It is fow 
in a somewhat unsettled state, politically 
and socially. But there is the land, the 
water, the climate, and all other conditions 
the most favorable. Besides, it is very 
near our national capital, which is an ad- 
vantage. Read the advertisement, and 
then, if favorably impressed, visit the 
premises. We may add, Maryland is not 
only in almost every acre good garden 
ground, but just the State for the finest 
fruit. 


Tuose of our readers who 
have children to educate, and desire to do 
so on a liberal scale, may do well to se- 
cure places for them in the seminary for 
young ladies and misses recently opened 
by Miss Beecher, in Norwalk, Conn. Send 
for a circular. 











* Snob, a imeyman shoemaker. — 
Webster's wadeaare 


Tar Dickens’ Manta.—An 
artist friend thus facetiously alluded to the 
enthusiasm manifested by the citizens of 
Boston over Dickens, during his recent 
visitat the “ Hub.” “ The Bostonians have 
discovered the secret of Dickens’ origin- 
ality and fruitfulness as an author. Being 
an early riser, he is enabled to practice that 
kind of exercise that is best adapted to 
stir up ideas and promote mental and 
physical equilibrium. After disguising him- 
self as a young vagrant, he rushes to the 
‘Common,’ and turns somereets over its 
whole length; returning in like manner, 
Then rushing back to his desk, he delivers 
his fresh thoughts with great veiocity and 
fluency—his ink flowing in great blots and 
epatters. It ie said that it was some time 
before the early passers could divine the 
nature of the strange object—that ‘thing 
of light’—that went whizzing past them 
on the ‘Common ;* but when it was dis- 
covered to be Dickens, taking for want of 
time condensed exercise—a new sensation 
occurred to ‘upper snobdom,’ and from 
busy experiments already making in pri- 
vate gymnasiums, the Boston public must 
prepare itself to be astonished next spring, 
by a display on its ‘Common’ of fair tum- 
blers in bewitching and appropriate cos- 
tumes. Prominent among these will be 
that rising crop of literary imitators? who 


; are determined that therea‘ter they will 


consign Dickens to oblivion, by their 
immediate publication of their ‘ Pick- 
WEEDS.’ — 

Common Scnoots In West 
Vrrernia.—A correspondent writes hope- 
fully of the progress of events in W. Va. 
He says: * We are greatly in want of a 
competent school-teacher here. The com- 
missioner frequently gives certificates to 
persons who never studied geography or 
grammar, and who know but very little of 
arithmetic, because he thinks snch better 
than none, There are four old men over 
seventy yeare of age teaching in one town- 
ship this winter. They teach in old style. 
I wish we could get some of the Connecti- 
cut girls out here to teach.” Yes, bnt 
isn't there a * prejudice” against * Yankee 
school marms?” Our correspondent is 
right as to the State from which to draw 
not only teachers, but also the best wives 
and mothers. Connecticut can spare a few 
thousand pretty girls, and have enough left 
to keep good her excellent reputation. 
There is a hundred years’ work in the South 
to bring all her people up to the New Eng- 
land educational standard. 


A New Enrterprise.—Un- 
der the auspices of several gentlemen, 
residents of New York, who have for a 
long time regarded with pain the corrupt- 
ing nature of the literature which is 
usually predominant in what is generally 
termed “railway reading,”’ a company has 
been formed with the title “* American 
Railway Literary Union,” the object of 
which will be the improvement of the 
reading matter supplied by news agents 
and others to travelers; and also the pro- 
motion of ‘‘a judicious and profitable re- 
form” among newsdealers generally. Of 
this Company Mr. Henry Wells is presi- 
dent, and Messrs. J. C, Fargo, Daniel 
Drew, and Yates Hickley are among the 
directors. 

This is a good movement, and if dili- 
gently carried forward will prove a power- 
ful auxiliary in the production of a healthy, 
moral, and intellectual growth in the gen- 
eral community. The motto of the new 
Union—“ Knowledge and Virtue”—in it- 
self promises much, 
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Business. 

[ Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.) 


Tur Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Verenr, M.D., 


335 Apetrut Street, BRrookiyrn. 





Hyerentc Curse, Burrato, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. 
Circular. 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Institute of Practical Civil 


Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at | 


Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S, R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Tae Protestant Cuurcn- 
mMAN.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Charch. 

Devoted to the advécacy of Evangelical 
Trath, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the “ Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Zvangelical Churches. 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 


Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- | 


way, New York. 

Terms: $4 perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 

bo ne Box 6009 P. O.. New York. 


Apvertise! Apvertise! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C,, at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ilinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REY. A. G. STACY, 

it Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send for a | 
Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., | 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocxet Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; inclwling the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Dbertisements. 

[A nnouncementa for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
tat of the month preceding the date in which 


they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 





Uniform 12mo edition, 


and seen, 
1 3. 
‘his work unfolds the laws of the 
spiritual world, describes the condition of 
| both good and evil spirits, exhibits the 
general arrangement of the inhabitants of 
both heaven and hell, and the scenery by 
which they are surrounded. 

Tae Divixe Provipence. 1 vol. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, 
rice $1 25. 

he object of this work is to show that 
the Divine Providence works according to 
certain invariable laws ; that it is universal, 
extending to the least things as well as to 
the greatest ; that it has respect to what is 
eternal with man, and to things temporary 
| only for the sake of what is eternal. 

| Tar Focr Leaprne Docrrixrs. Bein 
those concerning the Lord, the Word, 
Faith, and Life. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 390, 
price $1 25. 

| Tue ATHANASIAN CREED. 

pp. 206, price $1 25. 


1 vol. 12m0, pp. 379, price 





] 
1 vol. 12mo, 


Man As A Sprritvat Berne. 
| By Chauncey Giles. 12mo, tinted paper, 
| extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 25. 

|. The New York 7ridune says: “It ad- 

| heres rigidly to the received principles of 

| Swedenborg's teachings, but it surrounds 
| them with Iucid illustrations, clears up 
| their apparent difficulties, enforces their 
| logical applications, and exhibits their 

ractical scope and bearing in a style re- 
markable for clearness of statement, as 
well as argumentative force.” 

Tne INCARNATION AND ATONEMENT. By 
Chauncey Giles. Uniform with the 
above, price T5cts.; also, in common 
cloth, 50cts; paper, 25cts. 

“ Whoever is not satisfied with the com- 
| monly received doctrines of the Lord's 


| 


| work, while on earth, should read this 

| little book.” 

All the writings of Swedenborg and col- 

lateral works constantly on hand. 

Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 
Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 

*,* Send for a Catalogue. 





Execrro Virau.—Dr. Jer- 
noms Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1366. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 





‘*‘AmER. Scroor  Inst.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the “ Application 

om.” 


Fo 
| Employers of Teachers should have 
“ Amer. cational Monthly” and 
“ Teachers’ Balietin.”’ 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
No. 14 Bond New York. 
(Removed May 1st from Broome St.) 








Swepenpbore’s Works. — | 


Heaven AnD Ilexi1, from things heard | 





Farms ror Sare.—Holly- 
wood contains near 400 acres of land, 300 
in a good state of cultivation and under 
good chestnut fence. e remainder is 
timber land, consisting of a growth of 
White Oak, Hickory, Pine, Chestnut, Lo- 
cust, and Cedar, affording an abundant 
supply for the Farm. This Farm is in the 
Second Election District of the County, 
known as the “Factory District,” in a 
pleasant neighborhood, and within half a 
mile of the Potomac River and in full 
view of it. It is on Hening Creek, very 
famous for its abundance of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, which bounds it on the 
east, south, and west for three miles. I 
have known one person during the past 
season to catch with the hook and line, in 
two hours, 120 fine perch in this creek. 
We have Rock, Taylor, Trout, Sheepshead, 
Crocus, and Drum, all in season, besides 
other smal! fish which we catch ourselves. 
By an act of the Legislature, persons own- 
ing land binding on this creek have the 
exclusive right to the creek for the plant- 
ing of oysters, etc.; and there are upon 
this estate some of the finest Cores for 
planting Oysters, and the supply around 
its shores 1s inexbaustible. is is cer- 
tainly a great advantage in these times, 
when oysters are becoming scarce and the 
demand for them is so great. Here you 
have the oysters of the creek belonging 
exclusively to you, and no one—not even 
citizens of the County—can catch them 
without your consent. 

This Estate has on it a good Dwelling- 
house, with eleven rooms, inclading Nur- 
sery and Kitchen, all under the same roof; 
a large yard, inclosed by a good, substan- 
tial, and ornamental fence; a Garden of 
one acre; an Orchard with a fine variety 
of good fruits—Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, etc., etc.; a good brick 
dairy in the yard, and a well of good water 
at the door: also as fine a spring as can be 
found in the State. It has all necessary 


‘ out-houses, including Ice-house, Stables, 


Carriage-house, three Barns, Overseer’s 
House, also a new Cottage, with five 
rooms. I have this Estate divided into 
five fields, with good water in each. 

As an evidence of the productiveness of 
this land, I will mention the amount of 
crops grown upon it one — just reced- 
ing our unfortunate civil war. Of Corn, 
1,500 bushels; Wheat, 1,800 bushels; Oats, 
750 bushels ; Tobacco, 34,000 Ibs. ; besides 
Turnips and Potatoes in the greatest pro- 
fusion. There is a Grist Mill three quar- 
ters of a mile from the house, Protestant 
Episcopal Church a quarter of a mile, 
Catholic Church one and a-half miles, Post 
Office one mile (a daily mail); two Steam- 
boat Landings within five miles, with 
three and four boats a week, one of the 
Landings being the famous watering-place, 
Piney Point. Point Lookout is within 
sixteen miles of the Farm. ere can 
found no more desirable situation than 
this, both as a pleasant residence and for 
the productiveness of the land. We have 
= sport in the field with dog and gun, 

unting Partridge, Snipe, and Squirrel. 
In the winter, the Redneck, Flock, Fowl, 
= Canvas-back Duck are most abun- 


nt. 

A more extended description is deemed 
unnecessary, as the purchaser will of 
course visit the premises before bu 
I will take for this Estate Sixteen Thou- 
sand Dollars, one half cash, and the deferred 
payments secured by Deed of Trust on the 
premises. 

I have also a very desirable Estate on 
the St. Mary's River, containing 500 acres 
of land, lying immediately upon said river 
for a distance of one mile. Has on it a 
comfortable Dwelling, a very fine rn, 
and necessary outhouses. About 175 acres 
are cleared and under a good fence, and in 
a fine state of cultivation. 

This is a high and airy situation, being 
some hundred feet above the river, and is 
very healthy. It has on it a large uan- 
tity of Chestnut Timber, also Oa ne, 
and Cedar, and delightful springs of water. 

I will take for this Estate Ten Thousand 
Dollars. For further particu address, 
THOS. A. LYNCH, Great Mills, St. Mary's 
County, Maryland. 





Important EpvcaTIoNnaL 
Discovery —THE NATURAL ALPHA- 
PENGUAGES. ‘Based upon an Sriginal 

\ u 
Jemen' nds.—. 
50 cents, J) MADISON ALYR. » Prinei 
Ao Institute Ancora, 


~v 


it.* 





Patent Orrices. — Inven- 
tors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent oo is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventors, is sent gratis. 

|. a A handsome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on aco et cents. Address 


MU co., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 





Books sy Posr at Hatr 
Price! We have a few copies or rem- 
nants of Editions which we will sell at 
one half the regular prices, and simply add- 
ing postage. This offer will hold good 
during the present month, or till all shall 
be sold. The books will be sent, postage 
prepaid by us, on receipt of the smallest 
price named. 

Tue Puttosopny or Sacrep History 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present price, 
$1 75. 

Tur Power or Kinpyess ; Inculcating 
the tee my of Benevolence and Love. 
TS cents. By first post 40 cents. 

Famiti1ar Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. We send it for 
75 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings: with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Only 87 cents. 

Tue Famity Dentist; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. We send 
it for 87 cents. 

Tue Puystotoeyr or Dicrstion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U.S, Army. 
Very scarce. $1 50. We send it at 87 
cents. 

HyYpRoPATHY FoR THE Pror.ie. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. By post, 
87 cents. 

Tue Water-CuRE Manvat. The va- 
rions Modes of Bathing Tilustrated, and 
Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. $1 50. Now only 87 cents. 

Tue Water-CurnE tn America. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. We eend it 
for 87 cents. 

Dr. Atcorr on the Use of Tobacco. 25 
cents. By post, 15 cents. 

Tue Purosorny or Mrsmeriem. By 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. We send it for 30 
cents. 

Science oF THE SOUL, Payetstogicety 
and Philosophically. By Dr. Haddock. 
60 cents. Only 30 cents. 

Tae Puitosorpuy or ELectricat Psy- 
cHoLoey ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. 8. $150. We send it 
for 87 cents. 

CuEmistry and its applications to Physi- 
ol Agriculture, and Commerce. 
Prof Lie ig. 50 cents. We send it for 
30 cents. 


Tue Practice or Warer-Cure, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. vy 


Drs. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should order them at 


once from S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Free! Our new — @ 
of Improved 
a ah Page ih coe 
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Sent post-paid on recetpt of price. 
Booxs PusBLtisHED BY 


8. R. Wetxs, 389 Broadway, New York. 
WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 

Phrenological Journa 

Combe's tures on 

Combe’s Moral Philosoph 
Combe’s Constitution of Man.. 


as 


BAe eee 
Sssssadg 


Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 
New anya & or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions, One vol. 5 
Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 
Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra .. 10 00 
Phrenology Proved. IlInstrated 1 
Sesame of and the Scriptures 
Phrenological Guide 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).... 
Self-Calture and Perfection ° 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology. 
Thoughts on Domestic Life 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alcoholic Controversy. Tem ce 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe 
Anatomical Physiological Plates 
Combe’s Physiology. Illustrated.... 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated.... 
Family Dentist. Illustrated 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 
Philosophy of Sacred History 
Physiology. Animal and Mental 
Sober and Temperate Life. Cornaro 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs. Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... 


era 
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Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 
Cook Book—new—Hydropathic...... 
Domestic Practiceof do. do 
Family Physician, 
Hydropathy for the 
Midwifery, Diseases of 
Practice of Water-Cure 
Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
ous Encyclopedia. Ilustr’d. 4 
ater-Cure in Chronic Diseases. 2 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular 
The Science of Human Life 
Tea and Coffee. Eff 
Teeth, their Diseases, 
NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
Hand-Book, Home enevennt, Tow 
to Write, pon have, and do 
R i vol . pl +, 
Library of Mesmerism and Psychol. 
The Emphatic Diagiott; or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English... 
The same, in fine binding 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
History of a Mouthfnl of Bread 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes.... 
sop's Fables. Illustrated. Fine .. 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular. .... J9ee 
Movement-Cure in Consumption 
Aims and Aids for Young 
Chemistry, Applied to 
Fruit Culture for the Million 
Human Rights. By Ju 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 
Hopes and Helps for the Young 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor 
Life in the West. By N.C. 
Saving and Wasting. 
Three Hours’ School a Day.. ... 
Right Word in the Right Place....... 
Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 
Weaver's Works. Compiete,1 vol... 
Notes on Beauty, Heal 
Father Mathew, iP 
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Pg wag yor bave, in addition ML 

€ works on Phonography, a 

A apecial List of Medical Works itealaable 

to who need them Lists sent on 

 Peenle tito please ad. 
wi terms to agents - 

dress 8. ] ELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Goop Booxs 
Any 
ter 





Freprema Bremwer.—Hourpv & Hoveuron, 459 Broome St., 
New York, have just published the 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
or 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Edited by her Sister, Caantortz Bremer, One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“In this handsome volume we have a fitting memorial of one of Sweden's most 
gifted writers,—a woman who labored for many years to improve the condition of her 
sex in Europe. Miss Bremer’s character, as shown in her sketch of her own life, and in 
the interesting a guy Mera by her sister, is one which womankind everywhere 
will do well to study. It is not without angularities: but it is an admirable illustration 
of steady working for a certain result, and that result—good to its kind. Her letters, 
which fill 151 pages of the volume, are replete with rich thought, and should be read by 
all mothers and daughters. It is through them that we get the best insight into the 
Swedish authoress's life, for they are what letters between friends always ought to be— 
transcripts of the life and thought. Her sketches are instructive as well as pleasing ; 
and the book, as a whole, is a very acceptable addition to our memorial literature.”"— 
Rural New Yorker. 

“The biography of one who did so much for the elevation of the women of her own 
country, and wished to do as much more, is especially timely and interesting now when 
the ‘ woman question,’ with its various phases, is occupying so much of the public at- 
tention.”’—Sprin epui \. 

** The double biography is delightful, chiefly because it shows Fredrika in the bosom 
of ad family, from earliest childhood, and may be said to trace the history of her mind.” 
—Philadel; rers. 

“ The letters, which constitute the greater part of the volume, are its greatest charm.” 
—Albany a : 
By of this charming book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
ce, 
. Nearly ready. 

A Sxercn or Tue Orrrcrat Lire or Joun A. Anprew, as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to which is added the Valedictory Address of Governor Andrew upon retiring 
from office, January 5th, 1866, on the subject of the Reconstruction of the States recently 
in rebellion. In one volume, 16mo, with photographic portrait, price $1 25. 

Tue Cuarities or New York, Compiled by Messrs H. J. Cammann and H. N. Camp, 
with illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. 

*,* A limited edition only is issued of this work. 

LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN THE DaYs OF THE TYRANTS; or, Civilization 
and Barbarism, from the Spanish of Colonel Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Mrs. Mary Mann. In one 
volume, crown 8yo. 

Reminiscences oF Evrorgan Travet. B 
gg to Harvard University, and Plummer 

0. 
Fror D’Autza. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 1 vol.. 16mo. 
*,* A simple, charming story. It is high! ——- by the Saturday Review, and Leon 
de Gazlon pronounces it the “ Paul and Virgin a” of the Nineteenth Century. 


Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
fessor: of Christian Morals. 1 vol., 





Tae New Yorx Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. Cuartes A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price : $6 a year ; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural ‘and Agricultural Department edited by 
Anprew 8. FuiiEr. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous read‘ng, making it a 
first-rate 

GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 

Subscribers to the WEEKLY Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and Derney oo in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tageous terms. The two papers wi sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2a year; 10 a to one address, 
18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, ; always in advance, 


Apr. 3t. Address : THE SUN, New York City. 


Tar Rovunp Taste; a Saturpay Review or Po trics, 
France, LITERATURE, SocrETr, AND ART, is offered to the public as a publication 
which has labored vigorously for national literature, for fearless discussion of political 
pom cma ab aoe and for the promotion ofa higher type of journalism than in gen- 
e ourish: 


among us. 
Money and labor natn been. eameationiy weed to make Tue Rounp Taste a credit to 
the metropolis and the country. It has been conducted with energy and perseverance 
has aimed steadily at ie gene in every ment, and has now won a substanti 
position which, in a business point of view, is undoubtedly stronger than that of any 
similar journal et founded in this country. 

Tue uND TasiE has achieved cosmopolitan success, and has been ‘ized by 
the leading journals of both our own country and Europe as the ablest of its class 
in America. In addition to its large circulation in the metropolis and R all the leading 
cities of America, Taz Rounp TaBLe subscribers in every State in the Union, in 
the Canadas, West Indies, in the principal countries of Europe, in China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the Sandwich Islands, etc., etc, It exerts an influence equaled by that of very 
few publications, daily or weekly, in the United States. 

Su ption hice of Tae Rounp Tasie $6 a year. 
gr Rounp Tas_e ($6), and the ParenonocicaL Jovnnan ($3), to one address for 

a year. 


Office of Taz Rounp TaBie Assoctarion, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 














Epwarp O. Jenxrys, Steam 
and Job 
20 North William 


GREATEstT CuRIOSITY OF THE 


ene, Stevontrpe:. 19TH CEentuRY!—WONDERFUL ELEC- 
ork, | THIC FISH. it eee By mail for 
to his friends ; 10 cts. and stamp; 3 for 2% cts, 
that establishment is . ' the inventor, NATHAN HALL, 
Fresene; 27ze, cot Eee , dence, R.1. (a. sanntod, tmoryey 


of every description . | part of the world. 








Ecrecric Mepicat CoL.ecE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
pt This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear. 
The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January. 
The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
1st, continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the 
tr Corps of twelve Professors 
san able welve 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 
FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy. 
J h P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
J ahr Buchanan ht Prof. and 
ohn Buchanan, M.D., . of Surgery 
Institute of Medinige. 
Wi Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 
cine. 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 
Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 
Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 
A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 
Pathology and Diagnosis. 
J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
ochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Surgical Anatomy. 
Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instrue- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a inal cost. 
Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 
For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
-D., n, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 

Tue LEcrecric Mepicarn 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLYANTA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Med 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
— inducements to su bers for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 


sen 4 
Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 


A. A. COoNSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING or PINE TAR 
SOAP. Patented March 12th, 1867. 

For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath this 
Soap has no ome, It Cures hoo pl 
Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases o 
oo Sane and Skin. Is a good Shaving 

> nis caves Gay wee ben. ie. 











Baldness Cured, —It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it*the best 
hair renovator in use.—M. H. Comss, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a suds and snuffing it thro the 
nose, and it cured me. I use it con- 
stantly for the toilet, and consider it the 
best soap for that as .—G. R, Benson. 
Office of the U. 8. Life Ins. Co., 40 Wail 

I have used your Persian a i Soap 
in my practice extensively, and it has 

ved best healing soap I ever used. 
has no nay as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of childreu.—L, P. ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 
had salt rheum badly fifteen years. 
Your soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. Bat, 119 West St., N.Y. 
I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 
refer it to bag, Sten I have ever known.— 
7 H. T. Kine, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England, 
I have used it for soldier's itch. The 


Lorp, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 
It is the best medicine we have ever 
fi 8 ofevery kind, 
have it.—Ameré- 


can 
It ishes all it claims.—R. Ham- 
—<T Sa: N, Y. 


t Athens, Greece, writ edt 
a eo: * ive 
your Persian Healing Soap for rheumatism, 
tod od it exoeedingiy good.” 

Agents wanted. 50 cents for sam- 





i 
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Removat !—The Office of 
the “American Scnoon Instrrute” will 
be removed in June, 1868, to new and - 
manent quarters in that first-class locality, 
No, 14 ND STREET, a few doors east of 

ddway. All who have educational 
business of any kind are invited to call. 
In the new location there will be addi- 
tional facilities for conducting the rapidly 
increasing business of this useful * Bureau 
of Educational Information.” 

* American School Institute,”’ founded 
1855, is a reliable Educational Bureau: 
1. To all who seek well-qualified teachers ; 
2. To represent teachers who desire posi- 
tions; 3. To = mts information of 
good ‘schools ; 'o sell, rent, and ex- 
change school at F J. W. Scouer- 
mennorn, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, 
New York; M. 3. Younge, Secretary; F. M. 
Brown, Treasurer. 

“The right teacher for the right place.” 
Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ American Scuoou Institure” a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our oy Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what teachers 
they want. The “ Teachers’ Bulletin,” 
published in the American Educational 
Monthly; will be sent on application. 

All Teachers should have the Apprica- 
tron Form. Zarly applications for posi- 
tions are desirable. 

A circular containing Testimony for the 
“American School Institute” will be sent 
to those wanting it. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Zach number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patenta, ete. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
jo amt y | reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsonte half- yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms ofsubscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘ * Import- 
a In ‘Tnformation for Inventors and Patent- 

ddress 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
rietors of the American ‘Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tate Masontc Harmonta ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY, 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most pomaiete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lod; 
Published un % “the auspices of St. 
ze, No. 568, city of New a 
~— t free of post: on 
eacriptive Cata! es "ot 
Regal cle. sent on 





application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
Broome Street, New York. 





Puonocrapay.— Instruction 


ven ry, _ in Spe pees ae useful 
rt. For Terms address, 
. AL Boonton: 

Co. Jd. it* 


Mor: 





Boarpine In New Yorr.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 





TaHe Moyraty PuxHono- 
GRAPHIC MaGAzineE.—Terms, $2 a year, or 
20 centsa number. This is the only peri- 
odical printed in Phonography published 
in America. Two numbers now ready. 

Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, 
tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue Srupy or Mepicine.— 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To Lecturers, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc.—We can sujyply 


Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and 

Physiological Plates and Charts. 

Life size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall's, do., 6 in number 20 00 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number.. 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casta, 

Busts, etc.) 40in number. Boxed, 

ready for shipment. 35 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, includ- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments . 30 00 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, 

articulated, etc. ™% 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated.. .- $25 to $35 
Do. (inferior) from 


WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 





Beck’s Materia Medica. 
Gray's Anatomy... . 
Churchill's Midwifer. 
Erichsen’s Surgery. . 
Watson's Practice. . 
Dalton's Physiology 
Fowne’s Chemistry . ee 
Dungleson’s Dictionary. ° 


See ges © 
SRSESSESE 


With such others as ee may recom- 
WORKS elie ae IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Surgery, Druit 
Erichsen’s 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 


Hull’s Jabr Sym tomatology,- 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols.. 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux.............++. 
Chemistry. Draper. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the Sotlene Le Hydropathic 


Chemistry. Youmans’ 
Foune’ 


“ 


own 
pate ® Medien pon Therapeutics. 
ere 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Dungleson 
Anatomy. Gray 
= — 


1-43 


~ 


“ 


Physiology. Dalton 


Ane 


im erpenter 
Pathology. eome 
Rokitan 
Hydropathic Eneyclopedia. ‘Trail. 


Medical Institutes. Paine 
Surgery. hi 


“ 


“ Me sigh. 
Disenses of W omen. Trail 
+e oe 


Elocntion. Bronson. 
Gymnastics. 


“ woe 
Orders show to 
WELLS sie mreadean New York. 
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Lipprrvcorr’s MaGazIne. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Unless the editor s ry-¥* makes up his 
—~ A R it, he > : r of ao 
v the best magazine in the country. 
~The. Round Table. 


It has no superior.—New Haven Register. 


The high character of the wane “ 
recognized by all.— Boston Hv. Tra 

iBeiestts gets better and et: 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


= is evidently destined to take position 
in the foremost rank of literary serials in 
America.— Baltimore American. 


vimonth to be classed with the best liter- 
an, —_ pent of = and this country. 


aaa wan wl for June contains 
an original Poem of 324 lines, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, written expressly for 
their Magazine. 

Contents of June Number. 
. Dallas Galbraith. VI. 
Day Dreaming, 
American Forests. 
Popular Novels. 
Across the Sierra Nevada. 
The Wind's Reply. 
Siena. 
To Please Aunt Martha. 
« \ Soavenen of the National Debt into 

‘apita 

10. American Culture. 

11. A Strange Passenger. 

12. The Home of Burns. 

13. Major Noah. 

14. Our Monthly Gossip. 

15. Literature of the Day. 

For sale at all the Book and News stores 
throughout the country. 

Single Number, 35 cents. Yearly Sub- 
scription, $4. Liberal Terms to Clubs and 
Agents. Address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


peprereser 





Onto Epucationat Monruty. 


— EMINENT EDUCATORS THINK OF IT. 
am glad to see that your journal is so 
vigorously conducted and so well sustain- 
Henny Barnarp, Natl Com'r of 


Education. 
It is not emtpeneed Wy ony any other educa- 
tional journal published in this land in the 
ability, variety, and practical character and 
value of its articles.—Hon. B. G. Nonr- 
THROP, Conn. 

It takes up the Zéve questions of the times, 
and no others, and 5K them with 
marked ability.—Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM, 


Penn, 
It stands in the very front rank ofits class 
¢3 magazines,— Supt. Joun D. PHILBRICK, 


ton, Mass. 
The Onto Epvcatronat Monruacy is a 
Pres. Ricnarp Ep- 


warps, Jil. 
I read the Monruty (Ohio) with more 
er and profit than any > educa- 
_? .—Prof. Wu. F. PHewrs, 
The beet edncational paper now publish- 
ed in this country.—E. A. SHe.pon, WV. ¥. 
No other contains so practical and A pre 
fessional articles.—A. S. Kissx1, 
The ne ogee. ultra of educational veriodt- 
cals.—R. Stevenson, Ni 
The very best educational journal pub- 
| sean in country.—Prof. Joun OGDEN, 
Tris is certainly one of the best educational 
monthlies in our coun D. Nz 
Camp, Editor American urnal of Educa. 


t ‘ 
Too it to any other of the educational 
‘odicals that I have seen.—B. MaLon, 
Pub Sava 


. . Schools, ne Ga. 
think your beam is warivaicd.—H. F. 


educational pa) 
WarTEINS, . . \ 
The On . MonTuiy has no superior. 
—J. G, Lamp, Ind. 
*, Posse t ive ef ot Poveaty. 91 99 50 
per annum ; more copies at the 
of Pr st 35 a copy. 


caren te 


be. 
E. E. WHITE, Columbus, Ohio. 





Riyx’s OreGan Scuoor 

Carefally Revised ; with the German Di- 
rections and Terms translated into En- 
glish, and the Pedal Part written on a eee 
arate Staff. The whole — by W F. 
Best. A new and valuable edition of the 
most -=4- and systematic System of 
Instruction, for the formation of a correct 
style of Organ playing, and the mastery of 
the instrument in all its varied 
Price, in Six Parts, each 
Vol., cloth, 

OLIVER ITSON & 

SON & CO., 7d Broadway, 

Now York 





VALUABLE Booxs —for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations. ....$3 50 
Life and S) hes of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poet: hed War. By apes Grant 





American E 
pont othe yy 12 50 

Men and Times of the Revolution... 1 7% 

Reid's English Dicti 

Le ~~ —teae Hand-Book of Household > 


ence 
Youmans’ New Chemist 
— Lectures on 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words 
4-8 s Manual of Parliamentary 


es 
A age of Elocution 
Man, Moral and Physical 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery 
Ope. ae Information for the Peo- 
e 
Johnson's and Walker’s Pronouncing 
oe wee ve DOE eee 5 
Macaulay's History of England. 2vols. 3 00 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


oS eM 
S RSSR 





cn AAR Works on De- 

RAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 

Draftsmen, and a 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Ciccaeatladl Problems. 


with Practical 
—— 1 vol. 
Warren's. 
ae ok Be 
t 


. 8. E.—Descriptive 

etry. ‘vol , 8vo, with numer- 
5 00 

f. E.—Shades and 

1 - , 8vo, large plates, 


1% 


400 
3 00 


f. D. 
plied to ) the Drawing 
ons and Stone Cut- 
1 vol., Me plates. 1% 
og RS  E of Topo- 
1 vol., “o 
250 


plates, cloth. 2 50 
Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
’ 1 — =. hia a9 cone 13 
onn.— en’ 
tive.” * vol., 12mo, cloth — 13 
Hand.Book of Oil Painting. 
of A ‘ies and 
Coes, BH "Drawi Cars vith sled 
s, B. H.— n 
be rt Landsca: : a 
0 an 
Parle a 
Puntienel my for sale by 


; 389 Broadway, New York. 
3" Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


Books By Rervay M a 


way 1 a Ban Ca ns a 
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Receéve their Teas 


BY THE CARGO, 


FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND SELL THEM IN 
QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





To give our readers af idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great Americax Tea Company), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipmentse—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to’ the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Specuiator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Siath. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

+Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ati 
THE PROFIT ME CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
smal! dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throaghout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse ia this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the elub is complete send it to us by mail, and 








ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of Jess than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty daye, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 
Mrxxp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 
Enouise Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 
ne 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 


Som Hirson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNcoLoneD Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Gunrowpsr (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grounp CorrgE, 20c., %c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Veszr Srrzer. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tur Great American Tza Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, . J.M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, i, ‘Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Bvangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. @. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Bxaminer and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, %. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 








Independent, New York City, Henry ©. Bowen, 
Publisher, 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., b. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Kgitor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS, 


Mannatran, Kansas, July %, 1967. 
Great Amuenican Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

T remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To rue Great American Tea ComPany, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TxA ComMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Clab Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great American Tza Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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FULAH WARRIORS. 


considered. They cultivate the soil, 
forge in iron and silver, work skill- 
fully with leather and wood, and man- 
ufacture cloth to some extent. They 
also have schools in which their chil- 
dren are instructed according to the 
precepts of Mohammedanism, the pre- 
vailing religion. 

The Fulahs are a warlike people, 
and the dominant tribe in Senegambia. 
In stature they are of middle size, 
limbs delicate in mold but well form- 
ed and graceful. As described by M. 
Golberry, a French traveler, they are 
“fine men, robust and courageous. 
They have a strong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent; they under- 
stand commerce, and travel in the 
capacity of merchants, even to the 
extent of the Gulf of Guinea: they are 
formidable to their neighbors. Their 
women are handsome and sprightly. 
The color of their skin is a kind of 
reddish black ; their countenances are 
regular, and their hair is longer, and 
not so woolly as that of the common 
negroes; their language is altogether 
different from that of the nations by 
whom they are surrounded—it is more 
elegant and sonorous.” 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 


—— = 

Eacu subscriber i¢ supposed to know, with- 
out special notification, when his subscription 
ends. The JourRNAL is continued only for the 
time paid for.- 

Renewals are now in order. If they be 
prompt, full and complete sets for binding will 
be obtained. But if they delay too long, we 
may not be able at the end of the year to 
supply all the back numbers. 

Liberal premiums will continue to be given 
for clubs. 
ons, libraries, tool chests, etc. Enterprising 
persons interested in the JoURNAL will talk up 
the subject to their friends and neighbors. 

Clubs may be made up at one or at different 
post-offices. 

In remitting, it is best, when possible, tosend 
P. O. orders, checks, or drafts, payable to the 
order of the editor. If greenbacks be sent, it 
should be in registered letters. 

Finally. It must be apparent to every reader, 
that the work of disseminating new and un- 
popular truths must, in the nature of things, 
be an “ up-hill work.” Only brave and cour- 
ageous hearts will engage in it; hearts not 
daunted by the sneers of prejudice, or by the 
bigotry of superstition and-ignorance, Let 
each judge for himself what is his duty and 
his pleasure. 

If the world is to be regenerated; if bad 
habits are to be overcome; and if the race is 
to be elevated physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, the means must be used. We claim 
but a very moderate share in this work; but, 
so far as it goes, it is important. Others work 
well in other flelds; let us work well in this. 
If it would be an aid to personal improvement 


We give sewing machines, melode- | 





| to have the JouRNAL read in every family; 
| then, reader, we ask you to help place it there. 


Science and religion may—should—go hand 
in hand, and the whole world brought into 
happy harmony and concord. If we ever 
come to know ourselves thoroughly, we shall 
be most thankful for the knowledge, and this 
will, no doubt, make us more charitable in 
judging others. Then let us all join in the 
good work of self-improvement. 

—————» += oe 


THE FULASGS. 


THESE people constitute one of the most 
important tribes of Western Africa. The 
region inhabited by them is that watered by 
the two great rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The face of this large region, which extends 
interiorward to the distance of six or seven 
hundred miles, is generally flat and monoto- 
nous. The Senegal, which is under the control 
of the French, is navigable for small-sized 
vessels some five hundred miles; the Gambia 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size some 
thirty-five or forty miles, and for ordinary 
merchant vessels, to MacCarthy’s Island, two 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-coast, 

Similar in many physical respects to the 
Abyssinians, the Fulahs differ greatly from 
the ordinary negro races. They have long 
been known to traders in Western Africa, 

In 1534 commercial relations were com- 
menced by the Spanish government through 
De Barros, In personal appearance and men- 
tal capacity they greatly exceed the neighbor- 
ing tribes. In fact, they have attained to some 
degree of civilization, which is a matter of 
astonishment to European travelers when 
their rude and barbarous surroundings are 

7. 





The subject of their origin is a mat- 
ter yet undetermined. Some ethnologists claim 
the Fulah as an offshoot from the Polynesian 
race, on account of the analogous sound ex- 
isting between several words of the Fulah and 
Polynesian languages. Prichard considers 
them a genuine African race. 

The Fulahs have a tradition that they are 
descended from Phut, the son of Ham. (Gen. 
x. 6.) The prefix of the word Futa to almost 
every district of any extent which they have 
occupied, is singular. . 

The recent Abyssinian difficulties which 
have brought that people into conspicuous 
notice, may stimulate African exploration to a 
degree which will bring to light many interest- 
ing facts related to the Fulahs and associate 
tribes. There is a good prospect for ay sk. 
now that scientific men are g deeply 
interested in her obscurities. 
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A Trve Man.— Shakspeare’s estimate of 
true manhood is not more definite and beauti- 
ful than suggestive : 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth! 
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